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WANTED. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS COMPANION, 
matron of an institution, or caretaker of an invalid 
lady. Reference. Address Box 126, Upland,Del.Co.,Pa. 


ANTED.—FRIEND SUB-TENAN TAT 
719 Girard Buiiding. GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer. 








BOARDING. 


RTIES DESIRINGTO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 

Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 

railroad stations, Capi'ol, and public buildings. Terms, 

eae “y- Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, 
ashington, D.C. 








PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms 
soaday. Address SARAH R. MATTHEWS and 


Sister >, 1827 I Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 





FOR SALE AND FOR RENT. 





For SALE.— 


A very fine building site of 20 acres, 1% miles from 
Fox Chase (P.& R. R.R.) or one mile from Rydal 
(N. Y. division of the P. & R.R.R.). Very high 
poeea, stone house, 9 rooms, stone barn, 2 stone tenant 
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BROWN, CLOUD & JOHNSON, 


1209-10 Stephen Girard Building, Philade)phia, Pa. 
Norristown Office. 


R RENT.—A TEN ROOM HOUSE ON 

Swarthmore Hill. Permanent tenant desired. 
Friends family preferred. Rent, $25 per month. Dr. 
Flagg. 











WINTER HOMIES. 


New Archdale « St. James Place. 


Atvantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen aii the year 
Very desirablefor Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


THE KATHLU, 
1126 Centra Avsg., Ocean City, N. J. 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K_ E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


THE AQUARILLE, Opgn ALL THE Yeas 
Oczan Env or Tennesse Avs. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric beils, heated sun parlor, home-like 
and comfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M.E HUMPTON. 


The Pennhurst, Manas. 


MalILezp. 
Open the entire year. 
MICHIGAN AVENUE, Atiantic City, N. J. 





Second house from Beach. 
Elevator to street level. 
JAMES HOOD. 


F riends’ er other ‘records searched. 
Wills examined, Families traced, etc. 
Address CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Genealogist, 
145 N. rtth 8t., Philadelphia. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


New science of healing without drugs. 
and consultation free. 

RACHEL READ, Osteopathic Physician, 27 S. 16th 
St., (first floor back). Graduate of Philadelphia College. 


Examination 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


WORDS BY THE WAY. 


SECOND SERIES. 
BY 
ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


167 Pages, Square 16mo, 
Cloth Bound, Gilt Top. 


ARTOTYPE PORTRAIT. 


For sale by Strawbridge & Clothier, and 
Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia. 


Just PuBLISHED. 


A Memoir of Fohn Kinsey, 


Speaker of the Pennsylvania Assembly 
and Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the Province. 

Clerk of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
about 1740 to 1750. 


By JosEPH S. WALTON. 
Illustrated. 72 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


“Some Fruits of Solitude,” 


By WILLIAM PENN, 
with an Introduction by Edmund Gosse. 


London Edition. Price, 80 cents. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
S, W. COR. ISTH AND RACE STS., PHILADELPHIA 


JAMAICA. 


Four days’ voyage on an entirely new and luxuriously 
fitted steamer wil! land you in 


JAMAICA. 


A delightful and salubrious climate. 

Beautiful scenery. 

Points of historic interest. 

Modern hotels. 

Just the trip for invalids and those who desire to escape 
the trying northern winters. 

For information and special rates, apply to 

ARTHUR H. MIDDLETON, 
421 N. Second Street or 2821 N. Broad ‘Street. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, | 
325 Sweve Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{ 623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
{ Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


CHARLES H. ROBERTS, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAw, 


Estates, Claims, Patents, 
614 ROANOKE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


No. 133 Sourm Twe.rrn Street, PutLapevruta. 
Conveyancing and investing. 


OFFICEs : 





HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 


7og Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 
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The Committee on Education of the 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, B. S. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools, wishing assistance in securin 

suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house,at 15th and Race Streets each Seventh- 
day from 9 a.m.torza.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc ScHOooL For 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 


thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Lire ulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 


Chappaqua, New York. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purits or Born Sexss. 
Mear Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
pourse of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 


attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
pver there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For Catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 

George School, Penna, 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 


under the care of Fnends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 


Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B. S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 


furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 


res for college 
- J. FUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 


i Principals. 
Circulars on application. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Union Sprinecs, N.Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Friends. 
Prepares for college, technical school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 


FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwarTHMoRE GramMar SCHOOL. ) 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
tadividua! attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
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> . 
I. Life Insurance. ‘ 


2 
> Who knowsto-morrow? If anxiety 
is to be avoided there muSt be pro- 
tection. If capital is to be accumu- 
lated there must be saving. We 
have a spicy, five-minutes-long book 
of facts (free) that will help you. 
‘‘The How and The Why’"’ is its 
title. 


PENN MUTUAL LIPE INSURANCE CO., 
921-923-925 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
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bosses eennan RA BABABLALABABE 


Ellwood Heacock | 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 Telephone 5807 


Calls out of city answered promptly 
1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


Mstablished 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. 


Law, Scrance, 
ree | STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone 3-56-53 D. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St.,Germant’n. Phone 96-07 W 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigiey 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 5 
hatden, 1714 Woodstock 3 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to. 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 


THE finding of the gold sceptre of 
Nena, the founder of the Egyptian mon- 
archy, and of the gold vases and jewels 
of the same era, with twenty engraved 
tablets and dozens of fragments of tab- 
lets and a hundred inscriptions on the 
vases, has yielded more information about 
ruling dynasties of 6,000 years ago than 
is known of half of the Saxon kings of 
England.—[Philadelphia Presbyterian. ] 


THE close of the tourist ticket season 
has brought out the fact that at least 2,000 
persons have taken up permanent resi- 
dence in Colorado, as a result of mid- 
summer excursions. 


MEDIATION would cut short many quar- 
rels if the mediators met, not represent- 
ing labor and capital as abstractions, but 
man to man. 


/WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


..CHAIRS RUSHED.. 


AND RE-RUSHED 
Chair Cane, Rattan, Reeds,Splints 
Flats, Open Woven-Cane, Close 
Woven Cane and Rushes con- 
stantly on 4@> At the Old Stand. 


GEO. W. BRENN 
1306 N. Marshall St.,Philedelphia, Pa, 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Righth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


GOING TO PHILADELPHIA? 
Stop at 
Y. F, A. BUILDING, 

140 North Fifteenth Street. 
Restful, Homelike 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 
Table d’hote, 25 cents. 

Dinner, I2 to 2 p.m. 

Breakfast, 7 to 8.30 a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m. 
COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 


One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 


Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk. 


A Remedy 


which is not a drug; which from its 
persistent use does not entail a disease 
as bad, if not worse than the one you 
wish to cure, and which has stood the 
test of 


eo 


14] 


Convenient, 


nearly 30 years 


is worthy of serious consideration. 
It is not a newly devised remedy; still 
it is doing valiant service against any 
newly devised disease, as well as 
against the old-fashiond ones. Such 
a remedy is 


Compound Oxyaen 


Itis given by inhalation, reaching 
every part of the system throught 
the blood. Would you know more of 
it, write to 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1112 Girard St., Philad’a, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Canada. 
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Establishea 1844. 
The Journal, 1373. \ 


NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
LII. 

WHEN any one recognizes that he ts superior to an- 
other, it is a reason for patience and helpfulness, and a 
giving of himself in the spirit of Christ for the less for- 
tunate. R. H. Tuomas. 


From ‘‘ Present Day Papers,’’ Vol. III. 


SUMMUM BONUM. 


How blest is he that can but love and do, 

And has no skill of speech nor trick of art 
Wherewith to tell what faith approveth true, 

And show for fame the treasures of his heart ! 
When, wisely weak, upon the path of duty 

Divine accord has made his footing sure, 
With humble deeds he builds his life to beauty, 

Strong to achieve, and patient to endure. 
But they that in the marketplace we meet, 

Each with his trumpet and his noisy faction, 
Are leaky vessels, pouring on the street 

Tne truth they know ere it has known its action. 
And which, think ye, in His benign regard, 
Oc words or deeds, shall merit the reward ? 

—Peter McArthur, in the Atlantic Monthly. 


THE ATTITUDE OF CHRISTIANS AS TO) 
PEACE AND WAR.' 


BY JESSE H. HOLMES, PH.D., SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


career—a disaster largely made possible by its rapid 
spread—in that it came to be officially recognized as 
a state religion. In its inception Christianity was 
particularly marked by its strong appeal to the 
individual. We cannot in our day fully grasp the 
originality displayed by its founders in turning their 
backs upoa gods who dealt with mankind by the 


wholesale, as races or nations, and turning to God 
who speaks to the individual soul,and for whom not the | 


nation, but the man, is the unit. Such conception is 
not, of course, a new one as presented by Jesus and 
his followers ; it was present in the minds of many 
of the prophets, and was not unknown among ancient 
philosophies. 

But such idea of God was fundamental in Chris- 
tianity. It was not to Jews, not to Gentiles, not to 
rich or poor, not to great or small, but to individual 
m:n that was preached the gospel of the kingdom 
within us. For three centuries it made its way amid 
persecution and against opposition, passing on from 
soul to soul, uplifting the slave and humbling the 
master, illuminating the wrecks of old philosophies, 
and bringing back to life a zest and interest which it 
had in larg: measure lost. Inthose three centuries it 


1Read at the American Friends’ Peace Conference in Philadelphia, 
Twelfth month 12, 1901. 
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had honeycombed the Empire. Slave had whispered 
the gospel to his fellow-slave, or perhaps timidly to a 
kindly master. It circulated in the arteries of trade, 
it was talked in the streets, it grew even when hunted 
into the catacombs. In all this it was taught only as 
man to man. It was backed by no great official 
power, but represented in all that it accomplished its 
own native force and energy. Where it won its way 
it was by mastering the consciences of men. It had 
no prizes to offer by which to tempt the time-server. 
Only a fervent conviction of truth, only a deadly (or, 
rather, a truly living) earnestness could induce men 
to ally themselves with a proscribed sect. We may 
hardly doubt that the Christian Church of this time 
was made up of real Christians ; they had stood the 
test of fire, and with only a natural human alloy of 
baser metal, they had been proved sterling. 

It was under such circumstances that disaster fell 


| upon it in the form of an unhoped-for and dazzling 


success—the Empire became officially Christian. The 
old and well-worn temptation rejected by Jesus 
himself was now offered to his church, and it fell. 
“All the kingdoms of the earth will I give thee”’ 
might have been the language of Constantine when 
he made the Roman empire Christianinname. And 
what great things might not the church of the Christ 


| do with all the kingdoms of theearth? The vision of 
| a new heaven and a new earth so dazzled the bishops 
CurisriaNiry net with a great disaster early in its | Aion a 

. 6 y _ small and apparently insignificant condition annexed, 


of the fourth century that they forgot to notice the 


“ If thou wilt bow down and worship me.”’ Not for 
the first time was a distinctive price unnoticed in the 
glory of immediate possession. Christianity received 
the kingdoms of the earth, and bowed down before 
Thenceforth there were princes in the house- 
hold of Him who was “ meek and lowly ;”’ thenceforth 
Christianity went forth, sword in hand, to conquer 
heathendom, not for the Christ-spirit, but for a 
nominal Christianity. The church turned from men 
to man. It baptized nations, indeed, after it had 
conquered them—baptizing with water—and, indeed, 
with fire also—but neglecting the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. Only incidentally, and in small measure, did 
it spread abroad the spirit of the Master. Those 
methods which had made Christianity so great a 
power that the Empire was forced to adopt its name 
were neglected for those which had produced the very 
weakness under which the Empire suffered. The 
church chose the way of the devil to reach the ends 
of God, taking no warning, as it might for the very 
ease of the journey, that it had left the straight 
and narrow for the broad and easy way. 

Christianity broke up into warring sects. It dealt 
with principalities and powers ; its eye became keen 
for estates, and it dealt in souls mainly by wholesale. 
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Almost every generation, indeed, has seen small 
groups of {ndividuals breaking away from the evil of 
official region, and striving for a return to the spirit 
of Christianity—to a direct walk with God, a direct 
communing with his self-revealings. But, seeing the 
supreme success of the Master’s failure, the crown of 
martyrdom is no longer offered beyond a certain 
point. Sosoonas Christianity becomes strong enough 
to be dangerous the kingdoms of the earth are offered 
again, and still this bait is taken. Protestantism, 
Calvinism, Puritanism, have in turn denied God in 
spirit while defining and explaining Him in words. 

I would not be understood as indicating that Chris- 
tianity has been altogether lost, altogether a failure 
—so far from it that it has always been and is to-day 
the leaven of human life. Its representatives have 
been, and are, few and weak in worldly power, but 
they have been, and are, the hope of the world. And 
the long look over the centuries since Christianity 
was Romanized by a pretense of Christianizing Rome 
does not tend to discouragement. More and more, 
century by century, men have caught at God’s per- 
sonal fatherhood and man’s brotherhood as the great 
facts of the divine message—at love, as the fulfilling 
of the law. ‘‘ Not by might or by power, but by my 


Spirit” is now more than ever a triumphant note. 

I wish to use this opportunity to make a distinct 
plea for the individual—the separate person—as the 
indivisible and indestructible unit in all matters of 
righteousness ; that we shall undo the wrong of cen- 


turies and stand responsible to God alone. Christian 
churches and Christian nations are made of Christian 
men—are nothing apart from them or in addition to 
them. The whole is not greater than the sum of its 
parts. Nothing is right for us as Friends, as Chris- 
tians, as citizens, which is wrong for us as individuals. 
There is no mysterious entity to be called a nation or 
a church which may cancel our duties as sons of God, 
and substitute another standard of right and wrong. 
If individuals making up a church represent a spirit 
of force, of violence, the church cannot represent a 
spirit of peace and good will. If missionaries are 
backed by gunboats, if they collect indemnities under 
threat of the bayonet, they are missionaries of that 
power which promised the kingdoms of earth in 
order secretly to destroy the kingdom of heaven. If 
citizens go forth to slay and destroy they may carry 
the name of civilization on their lips, but they are 
simply homicides and barbarians. 

Men salve their consciences, yea, even benumb 
their consciences, by shifting the responsibilities of 
their deeds to a mythical something called a govern- 
ment, a church ; but no power can release a man from 
the burden of his deeds. Not that all homicide and 
destruction is alike evil, not that men may not deceive 
themselves so that the worse appears the better. 
But this is only possible by avoiding the Christian 
attitude and shirking the Christian responsibility. I 
do not even say that all homicide and destruction are 
necessarily culpable ; but only that what is wrong for 
each of us as a man cannot be right as a citizen, as a 
Christian. The righteous laws of nations are super- 
added to the moral law, not substituted for it. All 
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duties as members of churches, as citizens of nations, 
are based upon our duties as members of the human 
family, and stand for those higher duties consequent 
upon closer relations. They can never release us 
from the fundamental duty of a sense of universal 
brotherhood. We can no more, without violaticn of 
Christian principle, build our gain, our greatness, our 
exaltation, upon the loss of the Hindoo or the Hot- 
tentot, the Spaniard or the Filipino, than upon that of 
our fellow-Quaker, or our fellow-American. And it 
is a neglect of this principle fundamental in Chris- 
tianity ; it is this placing metes and bounds upon our 
Christian charity, that marks the barbarizing of 
Christianity during sixteen centuries. 


( Conclusion to Follow.) 


MODERN LITERATURE AND QUAKERISM.' 

BY EDWARD FARQUHAR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tue word Quakerism, as used in this title, might 
bear either of two slightly different meanings; a 
more outward and a more inward one. If it referred 
to those externals by which the Society is distin- 
guished to the eye or ear from the rest of the world, 
the answer might incline one way ; if to the spiritual 
principles which have made the Society essentially 
what it is, then possibly another. In this paper it is 
assumed that the latter is the sense intended ; that the 
purpose of the inquiry is not mainly whether all the 
peculiarities of Quakerism are more kindly dealt with 
now in literature than they were, or less, nor even 
whether modern literature would indicate that the 
Society is likely to increase in numbers or diminish ; 
but whether the fundamental ideas of that Society 
would seem to be more, or less, prevailing in the 
world, by the test of its literature. 

One remark, however, may be of interest at the 
outset as to literary treatment of the Friends. In 
taking a survey of English literature in general—as 
hardly any other would be likely to concern itself 
much with Quakerism specially—in the course of this 
treatment from the earlier days, we are struck with 
the fact that it grows more favorable with more 
acquaintance ; literature has done better by us just in 
proportion as it knew whatit was talking about. An 
organization which started on lines of such almost 
violent reaction against the ways of the world, could 
hardly expect to be fondled by that world at first. 
The unconscionable venom of Macaulay in his his- 
tory, for which personal reasons have been assigned, 
I believe is really most largely to be accounted for by 
the fact that, whilst living in the midst of the nine- 
teenth century, he was, beyond all others, steeped 
and saturated with the current literature of the sev- 
enteenth, where his chief work lay, and in which Qua- 
ker must have been almost another name for obstrep- 
erous crank and hypocrite. The Hudibras allusion 
to ‘the Quakers, who, like lanterns, bear their light 
within them,” probably was the very mildest of it. 
During that period of the Society’s beginning, also, 
it was beset with countless Muggletonians and other 
irrepressibles of every feather, who were not always 


1 Paper prepared for the meeting of Friends’ Associations, Moores- 
town, N. J., Eleventh month 23, 1901. 
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clearly distinguished from it by the public. The 
great novelists of the following century seem to have 
held the Quaker rather in contempt. Walter Scott 
is more just, as he is large spirited, though | re- 
member only one or two places in the extent of his 
works where a Friend appears. Voltaire also bears 
them kindness, probably from his hatred of both 
war and orthodoxy, but he does not credit them 
with much sense in their deliverances. 

It is when we reach our own just finished century 
that something like a true appreciation of the nature 
of Quakerism, and what it has been to the world, be- 
gins to appear in the high places of literature. Its 
treatment in fiction now becomes generally favorable, 
none the less so that Friends may very seldom appear 
quite like themselves in these pages, for the image of 
their hidden life is a standard not easily attained by 
the rapid glances of the novel. But men with the 
fathomless insight of Coleridge, the subtle and infi- 
nite sympathy of Lamb, have now found out the Qua- 
ker archives, Fox to Woolman, and they rejoice to 
hold them forth to the world. Not in an earlier age 
could we have had the discernment of Carlyle select- 
ing as the worthiest subject of historic picture, no re- 
sounding theme of Napoleon, or even Luther, but 
the leathern raiment of our teacher as he went forth 
upon his mission, or the unerring wand of Haw- 
thorne, conjuring up in his Virtuoso cabinet these 
same relics of George Fox, as memorials of ‘‘ perhaps 
the truest apostle the world had seen in eighteen 
hundred years,” or his thrilling picture of the Qua- 
ker apparition in Boston. Such jewels we may be at 
liberty to number, so we do not think they will keep 
us rich. Others of a similar spirit are heard to re- 
gret that the Friends will impair the great service 
they have done to humanity by drawing off their 
strength into peculiarities and impracticable testimo- 
nies. Just or unjust, the criticism proves apprecia- 
tion. 

These little indications may lead us into the he: rt 
of our subject. If Quakerism was a medicine admin- 
istered to a world full of illness, a little harsh at first 
dose, it has assuredly taken effect. The patient is 
not yet in perfect health ; but there are signs of im- 
provement, and the treatment has got full credit. 
Let us take a few of the great interests in which our 
Society has most strenuously labored, of which in 
time past it was the sole or very special custodian, 
those with which its name has been most identified, 
and see how they fare in the march of the world since 
the days of our foundation. 

First, and greatest in its import to the welfare of 
mankind, is the vast concern of War. An unlucky 
mention, it may appear to many, in these days of all 
others, when not only the world is ringing all round 
its circle with the clang of arms, in action or in prepar- 
ation, but Literature itself would seem to have taken 
up the strain, exhorting bloodshed and aggression, in 
the holy name of Duty and often of Christianity, as 
if men were in danger to forget “the honor of the 
first-born,’’ Cain, in too much good-will to his fellow 
man. Yet I venture to believe, in the first place, that 
the military spirit now so loud in the world is not a 
general return toward barbarism, but a particular 
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eddy in the advance of the human race, from assign- 
able causes, acting within the last half century, but 
certain to exhaust themselves and react; in the sec- 
ond, that the whole voice of Literature inclines more 
to peace than it has done before. In the pulpit war- 
cries of the present time, for instance, we can hardly 
fail to detect a cracked and squally ring, which, as 
compared with the whole-hearted blood-thirst of the 
old Covenanting days, is as the squeak of a straw to 
the shout of Joshua. These latter seem to know that 
they are opposing themselves to the better conscience 
of mankind ; the earlier thought they were express- 
ing it. A large portion of the writers and thinkers 
of the present time frankly condemn war in general, 
and throw all the influence of knowledge and reason 
as well as morals against it; a step far in advance of 
the past, and certainly a growth toward Quakerism, 
which used to stand out almost as a lone witness to 
the plain spirit of the Gospel in this regard. 

Along with war, one of the greatest moral and 
physical scourges to the human race has been In- 
temperance. Here the same relation of things is to 
be observed ; a testimony that belonged especially to 
Friends in early times, has spread abroad through the 
lands, until mighty numbers have reached the same 
level in their practice. As to Literature, our more 
especial subject, a notable difference is to be re- 
marked in the progress of the last century. Until a 
period almost within the memory of some now living, 
the state of intoxication, as an occasional thing, or 
even as a regular thing at certain times, would seem 
to have been taken as a mere matter of course, im- 
plying no discredit to the actor or indelicacy in the 
writer; now, the odiousness of the vice and the re- 
sponsibility for its literary treatment, are far better 
recognized. In all these advances, Science, the intel- 
lectual evangel of the recent era, teaching through 
forms of literature, has borne unfailing part ; and Sci- 
ence is almost a birthright member Friend. 

So with a list of other testimonies and labors. 
How widely grows the practice of affirmation in all 
manner of legal procedure instead of swearing ; 
whether it be Quaker influence, or good taste, or sim- 
plicity and self-respect, or regard for a most emphatic 
word of Jesus, the result is all the same, an approach 
to Friends’ principles. Fashions are less extravagant 
and ridiculous, philanthropies enlarge, Arbitration 
flourishes at least in efort, human liberty extends— 
the general attitude of the world as to Slavery is that 
of Friends a century or two ago—and literature itself 
is more humane, truth-seeking, decent, moral, and 
generally sober than it was. 

No doubt an opposite ground might be taken, and 
abundant evidence called ; for literature, the reflex of 
life in all its complexity, is far too manifold and wide 
ranging to come under any one head of description, 
or to advance in any single path. Not only the war- 
thunders of so much late-day rhetoric might be 
noted, but in the vast field or rather tropic forest of 
recent fiction, a tendency that might seem even back- 
ward; a more painstaking study and unsparing por- 
traiture of vice, a more complete abandonment to 
mere impulse, with less of the sanctities that should 
keep it in control; along with divers atheisms and 
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other anarchies. But such work is not usually now 
put forth in mere shamelessness ; it is rather claimed 
as the task of the physician, the exposure of sccial 
disease with a view to its improvement, whatever we 
may think of the method. It might pass for an ap- 
plication of that plainness in speech, which Friends 
have always inculcated ; probably with a good deal 
of protest. Literary affectations and insincerities, 
immense and innumerable, might be cited against our 
claim of betterment ; but the law of such excrescences 
appears to be that they are everywhere appearing and 
for the most part speedily forgotten; past ages were 
quite as flagrant with them, when we look closely, as 
we can ever find in our own. 

The result would seem to be, that the sacred seed 
of truth implanted by the Society of Friends has not 
been given to the world in vain ; that scarcely any 
stich quantity of influence, in proportion tothe num- 
bers, can be cited from all history ; and that Litera- 
ture, ‘‘ the world’s confession,” well attests the fact. 

IN QUIET RESTING-PLACES. 

And my people shall dwell in a peaceful habitation and in 
sure dwellings, andin quiet resting-places.—Isaiah, xxxii., 18. 
Dogs any one think of rest in these days? Is not 
this the time for endeavor? The strenuousness of 
the need, the urgency of the appeal, the shortness of 
the hastening season, are constantly before us, and a 
resting-place is associated with age and decrepitude. 
What has the buoyant soul of youth to do with it? 
“ Forward”’ is the word. ‘“ March on.” 

But every word of God is true and is profitable 
for instruction. Why should youth be fenced from 
any part? Take a moment to look at the setting of 
this phrase from Isaiah’s inspired pen, as he writes 
of the blessings of Christ’s kingdom. When the 
Spirit is poured out from on high, then it is that his 
peopie shall dwell in quiet resting-places, because 
“the work of righteousness shall be peace, and the 
effect of righteousness quietness and assurance for- 
ever.”’ itis not to be all hurry and bustle, strain 
and stress, rushing to to the field at eager, anxious 
pace. There is to be work; but something else must 
come first. Busy as one may be, he does not sleep 
on his feet, noreat ontherun. Certainly he should not, 
and if he attempts it, he finds that it cannot be for 
long. There must be a dwelling-place that will be 
secure ‘‘ when it shall hail, coming down on the for- 
est,” and from this abode of quiet, one must go forth 
to the field to win the word: ‘‘ Blessed are ye that 
sow beside all waters.” Don’t you see that this 
comes last, not first? There are many quiet resting 
places, But the Lord Himself is first of all to be the 
“ habitation ”’ of those who trust and serve. 

Life-lessons should be early begun. They require 
the long day to be gotten by heart. We are impov- 
erished by missed blessings as well as by lost bless- 
ings, and, overlooking the quiet resting-places, we 
shall be poor, indeed. This is something practical 
and essential, since from this place of vantage one 
must go forth to sow. 

For there is heat and haste abroad. Spiritual life 
is often marred and broken, seared and scorched, in 
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the speed of living, and in the hot, tumultuous on- 


going. Where is the tranquil heart that eases the 
world’s burden, and is able to accomplish a double 
portion of the waiting work? It comes from the 
quiet resting-places of thought and prayer, where the 
“effect of righteousness is quietness and assurance 
forever.” 

Is this simply for the aged and infirm, or for the 
disciplined forces of the King’s army? No; it is 
for recuits as well, who cannot be always on the 
march, since the camp is as needful as the attack. 
Enthusiasm, eagerness, intrepid resolve, continual en- 
deavor, can only be balanced and beautiful, harmoni- 
ous and helpful, when they proceed from that still 
hour and from that quiet retreat, where the heart 
leans and lives upon the love of the One who says: 
‘* Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” 

A turbulent commotion is not necessarily religion, 
nor does it bring relief from sin’s burden. Action 
there must be, and, in the pressure of life’s great 
occasions, and in the constant call for little self- 
denials, there must be stir, and often strife, while 
“‘ sowing beside all waters,” leads along roughened 
paths ; but, first of all, and continuously, the spirit 
must practice the withdrawal to the quiet resting- 
places or the work will fail and the soul will faint. 

“« Come ye apart and rest.” 

—Julia H. Johnston, in Faith and Works. 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons. 
NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—No. 1. 


THE GREEK PERIOD. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—For there is no distinction between Jew and 
Greek ; for the same Lord is Lord of all, and is rich 
unto all that call upon him.—Romans, x., 12. 


Before study of Lesson read Daniel, xi., 5-18. 


IN our study of the Old Testament we have consid- 
ered these periods in the life of the Hebrew people : 
the growth of the family from Abraham to Joseph, 
the growth of the nation from Joseph to Samuel, the 
independent kingdom from Saul to Solomon, the di- 
vided nation from the separation in 937 to the fall of 
Israel in 721 and of Judea in 586 B.C. Then inturn 
came the Babylonian period (586-538), the Persian 
period (538-332), and the Greek period (332-165). 
The Greek period, beginning with the conquests of 
Alexander, was continued in Judea under the Ptole- 
mies of Egypt, who governed the land until 198 B. 
C,, and then, under the Seleucid kings of Syria, until 
the revolution of 165, which resulted in the indepen- 
dence ofthe Jews under the Hasmonean or Macca- 
bean family. This revolution was due to an attempt 
on the part of the Syrian king to break down the 
Jewish religion and to substitute therefor that of the 
Greeks. Pursuant to this intention, the Syrian pro- 
faned the Holy of Holies, and offered sacrifice to 
Zeus on the great altar of Jehovah in the Temple. 
When, after a series of wonderful campaigns, the 
great leader, Judas ‘“‘the Hammer,” had freed his 
people, the old altar was cast down and a new one of 
unhewn stones was set up in its place. From this 
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time on until after the time of Jesus the worship on | 
Mount Moriah was never interrupted for more than 
a brief period. The independence thus won lasted 
until the coming of the Romans, in the year 63 B. C. 

But political independence did not involve free- 
dom from Greek influences, and these permeated 
every part of the eastern world. Alexander was not 
a vulgar conqueror, with no ideas beyond the spread 
of his own power. Wherever the Greek arms and 
valor led they were followed by Greek civilization, 
Greek literature, Greek philosophy, Greek culture. 
Judea was beleaguered on every side by Greek cities. 
Greek merchandise flowed into the country by every 
route of trade. Greek customs made their way even 
to the very heart of the Holy Land. There was a 
considerable party among the Jews which had been 
so carried away by these influences that its members 
were ready even to give up the God of their fathers 
and turn to the worship of the conquering power. 
Such as this joined with Antiochus 1V. of Syria in 
his attempt to destroy Judaism. Such were the high 
priests appointed by the Syrian king in furtherance of 
his designs. 

But the successful revolution by which the Syrian 
yoke was thrown off altogether destroyed the 
influence of those who were willing to give up their 
religion and theircountry. The sacrifices and suffer- 
ings of the war, moreover, strengthened and uplifted | 
those who had been true to their faith, even at the 
cost of martyrdom. When the war was over, how- 
ever, the old differences reappeared. When the gen- 
eration of Judas had passed away, we find even those 
of his line, now holding the positions of king and high 
priest, leaning more and more to foreign ways, turn- 
ing their interests more and more from the temple to 
the palace, from the triumphs of faith to the victories 
of foreign conquest. The old party lines reappear 
also, and the old parties under new names and with 
somewhat different aims, but on the whole dominated 
by the same influences and tending in the same direc- 
tions. In the place of the disloyal and apostate Hel- 
lenists we have the aristocratic and ‘liberal’? Saddu- 
cees. For the Assidians, who made up the patriot 
army of Judas Maccabeus, there is the narrow but 
zealous party of Pharisees. These parties will be dis- | 
cussed more fully in the next lesson. 

Perhaps no element of Greek influence was more 
important, on the whole, than the spread of the Greek 
language. It became the language of trade through- 
out the East. It was spoken more or less by all 
classes in Egypt, in Syria, in Asia Minor. The 
wide-spread ‘Jews of the Dispersion,’ found 
in every important city of the Levant, spoke 
it as their native tongue. The Jews of Al- 
exandria had their translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures in Greek (the Septuagint) as early as 
250 B. C.; and as Hebrew became a dead language 
this translation became the standard version even in 
Palestine, so that most of the quotations in the New 
Testament from the Old are made from it. It was 
the Bible of Jesus and the Apostles, and came to be 
the Bible of the early Christians. Too much import- 
ance can hardly be assigned to the general knowledge 
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of Greek in the rapid spread of Christianity. Christi- 
anity took no firm root among the Semites ; it was 
the Greek-speaking peoples, and afterward the Latin- 
speaking peoples, among whcm it made progress. 
But Judaism itself was profoundly affected by the 
Greek philosophies opened up to her scholars by 
knowledge of the Greek language. With character- 
istic race pride, these scholars attempted to show that 
the wisdom of Greek law-givers and of Greek philos- 
ophers was derived from Moses; but not less were 
their ideas swayed by the teachings of Pytkagoras, of 
Socrates, and Plato. Let us note in all this a wide- 
spread unifying influence in the Eastern world—ccm- 
merce, language, manner of life and thought, all 
tending to draw humanity into one, and prey aring the 
way for a great unifying religion: for the corcepticn 
of a common fatherhood, a common brotherkccd. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
1902.—LEsson No. 1. First month 5. 
THE PROMISE OF POWER. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Ye shall receive power, when the Holy 
Spirit is come upon you.—Acts, i, 8. 
*,* The Scripture of the Lesson is Acts, i., I-14. 
THE series of texts selected by the ‘ International ”’ 
Committee for 1902 begins with the opening of the 
book of Acts, and continues in it for most of the first 
half of the year. We have for study to-day the first 
fourteen verses of the first chapter of that book. 

Apart from scanty notices and references in the 
Epistle books of the New Testament, the book of 
Acts is the only source of knowledge we have of the 
history of Christianity during thirty or thirty-five 
years following the death of Jesus. It has usually 
been ascribed to the authorship of Luke, or at least 
to the same writer as Luke’s gospel. The latter in 
its opening (verses 3, 4) is addressed ‘“‘untothee ... 
most excellent Theophilus” ; while the beok ct Acts, 
in its first verse, refers to ‘‘the former treatise I made, 
O, Theophilus.” 

There are, however, some variations of statement 
in the twoscriptures. The most notable, perheps, is 
that, according to Luke’s gospel, the final parting of 
Jesus from the disciples occurred on the evening of 


| the day of resurrection ; the narrative then proceeds 
| directly from the events of the afternoon ard evenirg 


to the Ascension ; while in Acts his physical pres- 
ence is described as continuing ‘‘the space of forty 
days”’ after the resurrection. 

Luke, according to a tradition which has existed 
since the time of Eusebius (264-340 A. D.) was a 
native of Antioch, in Syria. He was not, we will re- 
member, one of the disciples. 

The first part of Acts deals largely with the werk 
of Peter, and the planting of the Christian Church in 
the city of Jerusalem and in Judea. This occupics 
twelve chapters. The second part, beginning with 
chapter xiii., and continuing to the end, is wholly oc- 
cupied with the history of Paul’s travels, and the 
spread of the Church among the Gentile—z. ¢., non- 
Jewish—countries. In this second part the writer 
frequently presents his narrative with the pronoun 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


A WORD ON MUSIC, 
Time was when Friends regarded music as wrong in 
itself, as a thing not permissible for them. This 
was the intent of their discipline until within the last 
half century. It was part of their inheritance from 
Puritan times, when men and women deeply in earnest 
turned away from the emptiness of outward and for- 
mal religion, and the frivolities of mere worldly liv- 
ing, and so turning went to the farthest extreme. 
But though Puritanism had so great and brave a 
heart, and though it stood so firmly in many respects, 
yet it did not itself long maintain its condemnation of 
the fine arts, and while the Friends, down to the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, shunned music almost 
entirely, and painting and sculpture very generally, 
the Puritans themselves had long before abandoned 
that ground. 

At present, it is safe to say that not one Friend in 
ten, probably not one in twenty (we speak of Friends 
of all bodies), has a conscientious ‘‘testimony”’ 
against music, as such. In our own body, it would 
be useless to pretend that there is any positive and 
general feeling against it. No doubt there are some 
who hold the views of earlier time, but these are 
largely in the minority. It has therefore come to 
pass that it would be impossible in any of our yearly 
meetings to re-establish a rule of discipline which 
would make singing or music a disownable offense. 

Even those who may regret this must see that 
there is much to be said in behalf of the harmony 
which is expressed in music. Friends admitted it in 
their love for poetry, which has always been a marked 
characteristic among them. They even recognized 
it—we are not speaking with levity, but seriously— 
in the intoning common among their ministry. The 
division of the spoken message into ‘feet’ wasa 
distinct recognition of the effect upon both speaker 
and hearer of rhythmical delivery. 

It is indeed true that in their calm and ordered 
lives the Friends were themselves essentially musical. 
They exemplified in these the great truth that all se- 
renity, all contentment, all happiness—in this world— 
must be expressed in thought and action of recurring 
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rhythm,—that it must have its regular and steady 
‘“‘beat.”” Perhaps they never realized that this was 
the fact ; they did not philosophize about it ; but they 
unconsciously evidenced it. Nothing more pained and 
distressed a real Friend than violence, shock, the 
clash and jangling of discord. He enjoyed pro- 


foundly the rhythm of his life, the even, sweet, recur- 
rent beat of his experiences. 


To be in harmony with the Divine is of the same 
nature. The universe operates rhythmically. There 
is no discordant movement. If we are in accord with 
what is divine we shall be, without doubt, ‘‘ attuned ”’ 


to it, the chords of our nature harmonious with its 
own. 


But these truths prove no more than it is their 
nature todo. They justify us in our love for refine- 
ment, for sweet sounds; for harmony; they do not 
justify us in assuming that attempts at music are en- 
titled always and everywhere to our approval. It 
may easily be held that there is a more divine music 
signified by silence than in the blare of brazen instru- 
ments. It does not follow that songs should be sung 
everywhere. It does not follow that “ hymns”’ should 
be sung when the singer does not feel and mean the 
words he is uttering. It does not follow that all the 
claims made for music by its devotees can be justified. 


WE were not able to spare the room, last week, for even a 
synopsis of the discussions in the Peace Conference, but the 
full report will be published in pamphlet form by the Confer- 
ence, as soon as possible, not less than 5,000 copies having 
been ordered to be printed. We are printing, in advance of 
the Report, a few of the papers read, having given last week 
Dr. Barton’s very able paper, and the address of one of the 
presiding officers. This week we give half of Jesse H. 
Holmes'’s paper ; it will be concluded next week. 

We suggest that persons who would like copies of the of- 
ficial Report send word to the Secretary of the Committee, 
Howard M. Jenkins. If more than one copy is desired, a 
proportionate contribution to the printing fund would be ac- 
ceptable. The cost of the Report, with mailing, etc., will not 
be less than ten cents a copy, we presume. 


From all quarters, wherever an opinion is expressed, 
come words of satisfaction with the recent Peace Conference. 
It is truly a pleasure to record its great success. The closing 
session, all present agree, was one of the very best. 


THIs issue is the last in the first year of the Twentieth 
Century. 


BIRTHS. 
COX.—To John, J:., and Mary Nichols Cox, of New York 


City, Twelfth month 22, 1901, a daughter, who is named 
Hope Cox. 


MOORE.—Eleventh month 1, 1901, to William P. and 
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DEATHS. 


BRADFIELD. —At Attleborough, Bucks county, Pa., 
Twelfth month 13, 1901, Thomas Bradfield, aged 74 years, 
formerly of Abington. 

[He was for many years a member of the bar, practicing 
in Philadelphia, well-known as a conveyancer and business 
adviser. Interment at Friends’ ground at Langhorne. ] 


BROWN.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 19, I9go1, 
James S. Brown, in his 68th year; a nephew of the late 
Joseph Matthews, of Baltimore, Md. 


BULLOCK.—Suddenly, at Salem, N. J., Eleventh month 
30, 1901, Susan, wife of David B. Bullock, in the 77th year 
of her age. 

She was a devoted wife and mother, and although not a 
member, Friends were cordially welcomed by her in their 
home. 


BULLOCK.—At Salem, N. J., Twelfth month 21, I901, 
David B. Bullock, in the 76th year of his age; a recorded 
minister of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

Our departed friend will be missed more than we realize, 
in the meeting, in the First-day school, and in the commun- 
ity at large. His well-weighed words and his gentle admoni- 
tions were impressive. His communications were deeply 
spiritual, lending a power to all he said. His upright, con- 
sistent walking made him a staff to lean upon. 

His life here has closed, his work here is done, but his 
pure spirit has left its impress upon all who knew him, and 
this influence will long be felt. No doubt he will hear the 
welcome language, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” w. 


CLEAVER.—At Norristown, Pa., Twelfth month 14, 
1go1, of paralysis, John Cleaver, in his 80th year ; a member 
of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. 

[He was the son of Salathiel and Mary Cleaver, of Mont- 
gomery township, and was engaged for many years, with his 
brother Silas, in the milling business in Whitemarsh. ] 


COX.—In East Marlborough township, Chester county, 
Pa., Twelfth month 13, 1901, of pneumonia, Susan H. Cox, 
widow of Mark J. Cox, and sister of the late Dr. I. Newton 
Evans, of Hatboro’, in her 73d year. 


HAVILAND.—At Plainfield, N. J., First-day, 15th, Mary 
Haviland, daughter of the late Daniel G. Haviland. 


HANCOCK.—Twelfth month 16, 1901, Henry W. Han- 
cock, aged 57 years, son of the late Samuel P. Hancock ; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting held at Green Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

KENT.—At Wilmington, Del., Twelfth month 22, 1901, 
Daniel H. Kent, in his 67th year. 


THOMAS.—At her residence in Pendleton, Ind., 
Twelfth month 16, 1901, Carrie Laing Thomas, aged 47 
years ; a member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


TOMLINSON.—In Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio, 
Twelfth month 6, 1901, Comly Tomlinson, lacking a few days 
of 78 years; a member and elder of Salem Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

He was a son of Isaac and Mary (Dewees) Tomlinson, 
who migrated from Somerton, Pa., to Jefferson county, Ohio, 
near Mt. Pleasant, in 1819, where the subject of this notice 
was born Twelfth month 29, 1823. 

Heand Esther Negus were married Ninth month 24, 1857. 
Five children were born to them, four of whom survive him. 
Esther died First month 29, 1892. On Third month 15, 
1894 he married Lydia B. (Reeder) Milliner, a niece of the 
late Ann Packer. 

His remains were taken to Friends’ meeting-house on the 
oth, where a large company assembled. A few and appro- 
priate remarks were made by Joseph S. Hartley, and a prayer 
offered by a Methodist minister who was in attendance. 

S. R. B. 
TREGO.—Atthe residence of her son, in Sedgwick county, 
Kansas, Twelfth month g, 1901, Sarah (Briggs) Trego, widow 
of the late Robert S. Trego, of Upper Makefield, Bucks 
county, Pa., in the 94th year of her age ; a member of Make- 
field Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
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FRIENDS’ SCRIPTURE LESSONS. 


(Concluded from page 823.) 

‘‘we.”’ The conclusion has been drawn by scholars 
that these portions are not by the same author as the 
other parts of the book, and they hold, as the most 
reasonable explanation of other difficulties, that the 
portions characterized by ‘“‘ we’’ come from a docu- 
ment prepared by an eye-witness of the events de- 
scribed, and that these were used by a later writer, 
the compiler of the whole book. (Encyclopedia 
Biblica. ) 

The verses assigned for the present lesson relate 
mainly to the scene on the Mount of Olives, at the 
time of the final outward disappearance of Jesus. 
(They were commented upon in the lesson of this 
series on the Ascension, Fifth month Ig, 1901.) It 
is observable that the account of the Ascension in 
this form is found only in Luke’s gospel and in these 
opening verses of Acts,—coming thus, apparently, 
from one writer. The other gospels do not contain 
a similar account. 

Standing upon Mount Olivet, Jesus admonished 
the disciples. He directedthem to wait at Jerusalem 
for a spiritual baptism. His words at this point, as 
elsewhere, indicate what the true baptism must be. 
John, indeed, had used water, ‘‘ but ye shall be bap- 
tized in (or with) the Holy Spirit.” The water was 
outward ; it might be typical, it might be a sign, or 
a confession of faith, but it would have no inward 
value unless the spiritual influence was also felt and 
experienced. 

The promise was made the disciples that when 
they had received the baptism of the Spirit they 
should “‘ receive power.” This may well be taken, in 
our own time, as the sign and suggestion of what man 
may and should hope for. They will have power 
according to their spiritual strength. 

The verses 10 and 11, which describe the ‘“‘two 
men” wearing “‘ white apparel,”” who were found by 
the disciples to be standing ‘‘ by them,” after the dis- 
appearance of Jesus, naturally suggest the doctrine 
of the ‘‘ second coming,” and we may readily con- 
cede that they were so intended by the writer of the 
account, for the early Christians very generally hoped 
for the reappearance of Jesus, in the flesh. 

When the disciples returned from the mount into 
the city (Jerusalem) they went into the ‘“‘ upper cham- 
ber where they were abiding,” and the list of them is 
given, eleven in all. Judas Iscariot had left them, 
and his successor was not yet chosen. It is interest- 
ing to observe their names, stated in pairs—Peter and 
John, James and Andrew, Philip and Thomas, Bar- 
tholomew and Matthew, James, the son of Alphzus, 
and Simon the Zealot, and Judas, the son of James ; 
this is the list, as it appears at the opening of the his- 
torical account in Acts. 


” 


THE path of all excellence lies in the following of 
advancing ideas which rise as we approach them, and 
which are perpetually calling us from loftier heights. 
Christianity alone among religions places its golden 
age in the future. .— [Selected. ] 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING, IOWA. 
PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING was held at 
Marietta, lowa, Twelfth month 7, and was of about 
the usual interest. Some even said we never had a 
better meeting, all through. Friends in attendance 
from other places were Theodore and Hannah Russell, 
also Mary Russell Vancoyce and husband, from 
Prairie Grove, and John and Mary Cory, from Tama. 
The latter are members of Marietta Monthly Meeting, 


but reside over thirty miles away ; she is a minister, 
and he an elder. 


The quarterly meeting of ministers and elders was 
held at 9.30 a. m., and was attended by nine members 
and some other Friends. Nathan Edsall and Theodore 
Russell acted as clerks. The business was transacted 
in the usualharmony. The quarterly meeting proper 
convened soon after 11, and after prayer and a short 
exhortation, the business was taken up, with Theodore 
Russell and Ruth Packer as clerks. Reports were 
received from all three of our monthly meetings, and 
the representatives appointed were mostly in attend- 
ance. Some written excuses from absentees gave 
evidence of deep interest and sympathy. The subject 
of our philanthropic work was introduced by T. P. 
Marsh, the general chairman, and some plans made 
for the future. A reply was produced in answer to 
an epistle from Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, 
received and read at the Ninth month quarter, which 
called forth much feeling and expression. A few 
changes were suggested, and it was left with the clerks 
to be completed and forwarded to Nebraska in due 
time for the Half-Yearly Meeting, in Fourth month 
next. 

On First-day morning Friends and others gathered 
until the house was nearly full, some coming quite 
late, thinking perhaps more about the conference at 
the close of the meeting than the meeting itself. A 
Gospel message was handed forth by a resident 
minister, taking a text of the Sermon on the Mount, 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.” The speaker endeavored to show how we 
should see God and to encourage all to come into 
that condition where we may be able to realize the 
great promise. Mary E. Cory gave a pleasant talk 
to the children and the young people for their 
encouragement, and prayer was offered by two, and 
the meeting closed. 

After an intermission, during which lunch was 
served, the Quarterly First-day School Conference 
was called to order, and Mary Vancoyce was chosen 
clerk for the day. The conference was opened by 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL! AMONG, FRIENDS. 


geen NURSES SESSIONS NTN 
First-pay afternoon, 15th, after the meeting at West 
Philadelphia, I took the trolley for Chester, arriving 
in time for the meeting of their Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, which was enjoyable and instructive. Then 
to the home of Charles and Arletta Palmer, where 
in company with some others invited in I enjoyed the 
evening very much. Next morning they accompanied 
me to the home of Chester Cutler and sister to 
breakfast and visit until time to return to Philadelphia, 
where I had some calls and errands for the day. 
Then spending another night with our children I was 
ready at 11.40 on Third-day to turn my face north- 
ward. The extreme change in temperature and the 
wintry appearance here in the city would indicate an 
unfavorable trip, but we find a bright, clear day, and 
with the genial company of our friend David Masters 
the time passed pleasantly until at 7.30 p. m., we 
arrived at Millville, where we were met by William 
Masters, and were soon sharing his hospitalities as 
on many former occasions. 


Fourth-day morning, with zero weather and 
healthful feelings I went at 10 o’clock to the monthly 
meeting, where I found many Friends of the place, 
and all seeming to enjoy the occasion. After the 
season of devotion, followed by the business session, 
I went by invitation to Joseph Eves’s to dine, but 
only to spend a short time before the Half-Year 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders. And there being 
none of the first named (except the visitor) there 
seemed a spirit of inquiry awakened as to the cause, 
and the substance of the vocal service was to call 
attention to the engrafting of new life into this body. 

After a short call with our friend Harriet Eck, who 
was recently disabled by a fall, but is quite cheerful 
and happy, I went to spend the evening with Charles 
and Helen Eves, who so recently have assumed the 
relationship of husband and wife, and have built a new 
home. The visitor can only be favorably impressed 
with the promise, as he enjoys the genial atmosphere 
where two lives are thus united, not only in the home 
life, but also in the duties of Society. 

Returning to William Masters’s for the night, 
next day was the Half-year Meeting, and if my judg- 
ment is correct it was a satisfactory, occasion; the 
business session was characterized by more than usual 
interest. 

After dinner at John Eves’s, where the visitor al- 
ways enjoys a home feeling, I went to Chandler 
Eves’s, for a short visit before time for a parlor meet- 
ing appointed by request at Sarah Eves’s, where we 
found about forty (young and old) and felt well re- 
paid for the effort in thus gathering. 

Fifth-day morning made some short calls before 


Scripture reading and roll-call, and sentiments on the | the meeting hour, and after the gathering in of a 
subject of Peace by the first and second classes of | large and interesting company, I found myself en- 


Marietta School. 


The program as prepared was | trusted with a message of loving inquiry as to our 
carried out and was very good, and this closed the 


exercises in connection with the quarterly meeting. | children of the Light. 


standing in proportion to our profession of being 
It was followed near the close 


A parlor meeting was held on First-day night at | of the meeting by the vocal utterance of praise and 


William Seaman’s, which was well attended and was | thankfulness. 


an interesting religious occasion. Several persons 
spoke and bore testimony to the value of the meeting. 


I could but feel that some seed sown 
must have fallen on good ground, to bear fruit in due 
season. As the farewells were being said, accompan- 
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fed by the deep feelings of appreciation that did not 
find public utterance, the writer feels only thankful if 
any helpful service has been rendered, and that in 
giving a greater blessing is received. 

I went to dine at John Reese's, where a number 
of others were, and whose pleasant company could 
only be shared for a short time, as two or three calls 
awaited me before time for the train at 3.30. I bade 
my kind host and others farewell, and went to Wat- 
sontown, to connect with the Pennsylvania railroad 
for Williamsport. There I had to wait six hours at 
the depot for train to Buffalo ; but the warm and well- 
lighted room afforded the opportunity of writing this 
letter, which I completed about the midnight hour, 
with a fear that it might lack the correctness which 
my good wife looks after when with me, and whom, 
with our children, I hope to join to-morrow night at 
Guelph, Ontario. I. WILson. 

Williamsport, Pa., Twelfth month 20. 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

At the conclusion of the Conference on Philanthropic 
Labor at Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Dr. Janney very 
kindly moved a resolution asking me to convey a 
message of affection and sympathy on behalf of the 
meeting to Josephine E. Butler, for so many years 
the leader in Europe of the great cause of the Abo- 
lition of State Regulation of Vice. This resolution 
was passed by a standing vote. I felt-very grateful 
for it, knowing how it would cheer her heart, and said 
so at the time. 

Josephine Butler wrote to me at once on receipt 
of this message a letter which reached America after 
I had left, and which has now just been returned 
here. She says: 

‘1 wish it were possible for me to , thank through 
you, the kind Friends at their Yearly Meeting at 
Baltimore for their vote of ‘affection and sympathy.’ 
These words and the feeling they express are very 
dear to me. Expressions of ‘admiration,’ etc., are to 
me now perfectly indifferent and even repulsive, but 
sympathy is precious, especially to the aged and sor- 
rowful. I do not write much now, for I have a 
heavy burden to bear. My path is strewed with 
graves, and there are sorrows even greater than being 
robbed of our beloved ones by death. But I shall be 
pulled through all, into the peace which can never 
again be disturbed, for ‘ God is faithful.’ ’’ 

May I, in addition, quote some words of advice to 
myself at the end of her letter, which show, I think, 
the secret springs of her success, which were also the 
secret springs of the success of George Fox and 
William Penn, and multitudes of others inside and 
outside of our Society who have worked for the best 
welfare of their fellow-men. After some altogether 
too kind words about my own work in America, she 
says: ‘‘ Never cease to put in the heart of all your 
work (silently it may be) the Living Christ, and to 
look to andto depend on him. If the great apostle 
of the Gentiles could do nothing without that Living 
Force and that ever present and beloved Person, we 
must acknowledge our complete weakness and steril- 
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ity also in our work unless He is ever in our midst, 
in our hearts and lives, and at suitable times openly 
confessed.” 

With kind regards, sincerely yours, 


MAuRICE GREGORY. 
Devonshire Chambers, London. 


LITERARY MEMORIES: AN ADDRESS AT 
SWARTHMORE. 


STANDING beneath the portrait of his aunt, Lucretia 
Mott, in the college assembly room, Ellis Yarnall, 
of Haverford, addressed Swarthmore students and 
friends, on the afternoon of the 17th instant, upon 
“‘Books and Personal Recollections.’’ As is well 
known, Ellis Yarnall had the distinction of acquaint- 
ance with Wordsworth in the last fading summer of 
the great poet’s life; he knew two of Coleridge’s 
children, and was the cherished friend of the late Lord 
Coleridge. His acquaintance has extended to many 
illustrious men of England the last half-century,— 
Henry Crabb Robinson, Macaulay, Mill, Charles 
Kingsley, Gladstone, John Bright, Matthew Arnold, 
Jowett, Huxley, and others. 

His address at Swarthmore opened with a eulogy 
of ‘“‘the stately, smooth companionship of books,” 
and from discussing the influence of the literary life 
upon noble men and women, the speaker passed to 
his own memories of eminent characters of the gen- 
erations gone. Lord Coleridge, William Edward 
Forster, and Matthew Arnold, he described as three 
men who had profoundly impressed him through a 
friendship of many years. He read a long letter 
written to him by Lord Coleridge on the death of 
Arnold, bearing testimony to the greatness and sweet- 
ness of the poet’s character. One does not often hear 
a more beautiful and tender tribute of admiration and 
affection than this letter contains, and it is to be 
hoped that Ellis Yarnall may give it to the world in 
some? future volume of his reminiscences. 

He spoke at some length of Emerson, and his 
gifted and lamented brother Charles. He told of his 
own interview with Lincoln during the war; then re- 
turning to England he narrated some delightful 
stories of Jowett, the genial master of Balliol College, 
whose fine influence upon all Oxford life for a long 
period of years was most notable. An example of 
Jowett’s abundant if sometimes absent-minded: hospi- 
tality, is found in the story of the friend who, being 
assisted in taking off his overcoat by the butler in the 
hallway at Balliol, heard that functionary heave a 
sigh. ‘ O, I hope,” said the guest, ‘‘that nothing is 
wrong at your home.” “No,” replied the butler, 
“but the master invited twelve to dinner, and you 
are the eighteenth that has arrived! ”’ 

The speaker referred to Octavia Hill, reading 
from his journal his early impression of her and her 
sisters, a group of women of rare spirituality and 
charm. Miss Hill’s wise philanthropy, in which she 
had the moral and material encouragement of Ruskin, 
was described. 

To hear Ellis Yarnall narrate his personal recol- 
lections is to go back to a far past and to come in 
touch with immortal figures. His recent volume, 
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‘‘ Wordsworth and the Coleridges,”’is a record of 
friendships with many of the noblest characters of the 
century just passed; no small part of the charm of 
this book lies in the fact that the author sees life 
through hopeful and happy eyes. There is a sunny 
and genial sweetness about his pages ; he has the rare 
faculty of literary portraiture, and he speaks with a 
serenity and a dignity that indicate spiritual fellow- 
ship with the distinguished men of whom he writes. 
J. R. H. 


For Friends’ panliinaiens. 
THE PUEBLAN INDIANS OF ISLETA. 


Tue first impression one gets of the architecture of 
the Pueblan villages of New Mexico is that they are 
the development of mud hovels, and that the early 
Catholic missionaries taught their converts how to 
improve onthem. This is notthecase. The homes 
of these Indians are much the same as the conquering 
Spaniards found them nearly four centuries ago. 
Waile the houses of the Lagunas, seventy miles west 
of Isleta, are of more than one story, with the upper 
ones receding and made accessible by ladders, those 
of Isleta are of but one story, and are all floored with 
dried mud and roofed with a heavy coat of clay. 
They are battlemented, like the Bible-mentioned 
ones of Palestine, and have spouts projecting through 
the walls onto the street, to carry off the water, 
which look like guns of a fort, and give the streets an 
air of warlike preparation. These Indians were the 
most civilized and peaceable of any found by the 
Spaniards, and were farmers then as now, although, 
while they have at present horses to do their plowing, 
they then had to prepare the soil by hand. For this 
reason the Pueblan children sent to Carlisle School 
take to farming naturally, when sent out among the 
farmers during their vacations, and are the most 
tractable of any of the Indian pupils. 

This brings a matter before me of interest to those 
curious to know the after effects of government 
education on its young wards. That the children of 
the more wild and nomadic tribes would go back to 
the extreme reversed conditions of their former life 
can be understood, but that those of civilized Indians 
would not hold fast to their advanced and naturally 
congenial training is unaccounted for. I was told of 
one of these Pueblans who, with an aptitude for our 
civilized ways, graduated at an eastern college and 
took up the study of law. Becoming proficient in 
this he opened an office and was successful. Rapidly 
acquiring white man’s ways he became dissipated, 
and, with his downfall, came a disgust for his new 
life. Filled with this, he returned to his Pueblan 
home, did his best to unlearn all he had acquired, 
and eventually obtained his desire. He is now a 
complete degenerate, for from being a well-dressed 
English scholar, he has turned into a “blanket 
Indian,” and will not even act as an interpreter. 

Indian pupils who return direct to their tribal 
homes, suppositiously with enough stamina to hold 
their acquirements, if they cannot influence their 
home circles, are subject to causations the most 
insidious towards diverting them to their old ways of 
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life. One of these is to undo their late education, 
and the first stroke is at the new language they have 
learned. Returned student girls, when talking 
together in English, are interrupted, when using 
certain words, with derision, and for explanation are 
made to understand these words have lewd meanings 
in their forgotten childhood language, and are 
gradually shamed from the acquired tongue. With 
this all goes. It is nothing uncommon for girls, who 
have not only been well-educated, but taught refined 
lady-like ways, and who have been particularly 
enjoined to act as missionaries for the redemption of 
their race and be exemplars of what government 
schools can do toward making civilized beings out of 
savages, to completely recede and marry long-haired 
Indians. I got this from ateacher who in her western 
travels hunted up a former and favorite pupil, and 
found her in the condition indicated, but with enough 
of her English left to tell the cause of the lapse. The 
children around the railroad stations, pupils of schools 
where English has been taught them so they could 
speak it fluently, wore the Indian dress, from moccasin 
to head-shawl, and seemed to have no minds above 
the making and selling of pottery. A peep into the 
mud-floored homes of Isleta showed no signs that the 
returned Carlisle girls had influenced their parents 
toward filling them with modern comfort or adorn- 
ments, and why should we look for this when the 
Carlisle graduating robes were replaced with squaw- 
clothes. Not but what the latter were more picturesque 
and becoming, for when a comely young Indian 
woman gets on her sleeveless, overcoat-looking dress, 
apron made of a large red bandanna, crimson fringed 
belt, white buck-skin leggings and moccasins, and a 
gay rvebosa streaming from her head, she has a 
barbaric attractiveness about her that makes the 
recession from civilized attire excusable. 

I noticed a lack of reverence for church belongings 
among the people of Isleta which shows how lightly 
their assumed religion sits uponthem. The Mexicans 
I came across do not hesitate to indulge in cock- 
fighting and gambling on the Sabbath, but have 
reverence for the priest and the church interior, 
especially that back of the altar rail, but the Isletan 
sexton did not hesitate to take me into the chancel, 
and my guide followed with his hat on, a rusty straw 
one at that, unrebuked. This is not to be wondered 
at, for as I have said, the priest has a light hold on his 
half-heathen congregation, and that much only from 
certain superstitious fears he has engendered among 
them. 

The grave-yard of Isleta is walled with sun-baked 
mud, and from the church in its rear slopes southward 
toward the plaza. The dead of centuries lie buried 
here, and the earth to the depth of eight or ten feet 
is enriched with human bones, for the enclosure is 
not over fifty yards square, and the scant holy ground 
must be economized. Itis a gruesome-looking place, 
without a spear of grass showing from its parched 
soil, and only three of its graves indicated, and these 
with wooden crosses. All had thus been marked 
once, but the symbols had rotted and had never been 
replaced. 
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Annually here is held a singular festival called 
‘‘La Fiesta de los Muertos,” or Feast of the Dead. 
It occurs in the early autumn, when corn and fruits 
are ripening, and, not being in position to witness it, 
I must describe the ceremony at second hand. Unlike 
the Chinese, who feed their dead as they bury them, 
these Indians dine the ghosts of the departed. For 
days previous to the feast the Indian women frequent 
the stores at the station, exchanging such things as 
grain, sheep-skins, and pottery for funeral rations, 
like sugar and flour for cake, caz.. .cs to burn around 
the graves, and bright calicoes to further enliven their 
raiment ; the rest of the needed food, corn, meat, and 
fruit, they gather from their gardens. Such of the 
provender as needs cooking is prepared in the odd- 
looking ovens you see scattered around the town, as 
if for mutual use, and shaped like the hut of a 
Hottentot, or an old-fashioned straw bee-hive, and 
used for baking androasting. This is made ready the 
day before the Fiesta. At sunrise of the momentous 
morning the clapperless bells in the sawed-off woocen 
church towers are hammered to announce the Feast 
of the Dead. This is the land of Poco Tiempo, so it 
is nine o’clock before the women, who are the actors 
in the ceremony, come slowly marching from all 
quarters of the village clad in their striking garb— 
gay head-shawl and all—with baskets on their heads 
filled to running over with the edibles named ; all 
selected to suit the known earthly tastes of the 
departed, who must have been lovers of earth’s 
choicest things from the provision now made for them. 

Thus laden, the mourner-waiters file through the 
rude gate of the cemetery, and each selecting the 
uncertain spot where she thinks lies her special dead, 
deposits her food thereon, and planting candles in the 
sand around the basket, kneels down, lights them, 
and then begins her funeral wail. In the meantime 
others in better worldly circumstances, who could 
afford to coffin their dead and bury them in the church, 
enter it, and selecting probable locations, go through 
similar ceremonies, although over these the priest 
must be watchful, lest in the mourner’s desire to get 
all the good out of the candles, she burn the wood- 
work of the holy edifice. When the scene, inside 
and out, becomes one of general and audible sorrow, 
the priest with his assistant, who bears a vessel of 
holy water, goes from one woman to another and 
performs his yearly office for the repose of the souls 
of their especial dead, by saying a prayer and 
sprinkling each grave. This done, the mourner waits 
until the candles burn to their sockets, then rises, 
places her provender on her head again, and makes 
exit from the rear of the church, satisfied that, though 
the food is not outwardly depleted, its spiritual essence 
has gone to the departed. Then the holy man goes 
to the next and the next mourner and her grave, 
including those outside in the cemetery, till all are 
cared for, when each woman arises, takes the loaded 
basket, as has done her predecessor, and departs in 
the same direction. Then comes the sexton, who 
gathers up the candle ends, makes sure there is no 
sign of fire, and follows the rest, while church and 
grave-yard become as silent as before. 


The black, burial-case looking boxes I saw in the 
church corner I suppose are connected with these 
ceremonies, but the Indian who let me into the church 
was reticent, for these Pueblans are jealous of their 
religious secrets, and I could not find out. The one 
thing they are candid about is the carrying of their 
funeral baked meats to the priest’s home, and these 
on occasions amount to two tons in weight. Since 
he must be a celibate, these cannot gaily furnish forth 
his wedding-feast, but the non-perishable part, in the 
shape of raisin-bread and corn, will last him and his 
attendants some time, and what he cannot put away 
he sells. 

The immediate funeral ceremonies of these Indians 
are held in the homes of the dead, and are jealously 
guarded from the view of those outside their mixed 
faith. Doubtless the old Aztec rites enter measurably 
among them, at least so far as their respect for the 
Catholic priest and civilized usages will warrant them 
in going. Their present minister, Padre Doucher, a 
Frenchman, to whom I had a letter, but who was 
absent, has about all he can do to keep the Isletans 
his side of the dividing line between Christianity and 
heathenism. wea & 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


CHILDHOOD’S FAITH. 


CHILDHOOD is not so dull and undevout, so inert in 
spiritual things, as in our indifference or unbelief we 
sometimes think. Its eye is fresh and its heart pure, 
and it sees the bloom of Eden on the fair face of 
Nature. Itis the age of sweet wonderment, when 
the mystery of things has not become stale, but 
moves to reverent questioning. To the children 
God’s presence is a divine reality ; his footprints are 
still visible on the sands of time, and every bush in 
its beauty is aglow with him. 

Childhood is naturally the age of faith; and, if 
religion cannot be taught to the young, it is not worth 
teaching to anybody. It is the age of dependence, 
necessary dependence on the strong arm, on the wise 
head, on the brave, loving heart of others. That God 
in his providence should seem fatherly, motherly, is 
to children the most credible of all truths; and that 
lying, dishonesty, cowardice, meanness, should be 
thought grievous to him is most natural. These as- 
pects of the divine character and the simple pieties of 
conduct they seldom fail to apprehend. Man’s rea- 
son is often a narrow and suspicious thing, shrinking 
back from mystery into superstition, cherishing low 
thoughts of God and man; but the reason of the 
child is a broad and hopeful faculty, moving in pres- 
ence of mysteries by processes of questioning into 
faith, ready to expect all generosity, all enterprise of 
mercy, to mark the activities of God. All purity of 
heart sees God, natural as well as gracious purity ; 
and the innocence of childhood, in its absolute free- 
dom from some of the passions of later life, is a fac- 
ulty for the perception of God.—[John Cuckson, in 
Christian Register. | 


“A man’s conscience should be quick like the eye, 
and like the eye-lid to shut itself against an evil.’ 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT NORRISTOWN. 


Tue last of the fall series of conferences in charge of 
Abington Quarterly Meetings Philanthropic Committee was 
held at Norristown meeting-house on First-day afternoon, the 
15th instant. Thomas H. Livesey presided. The Scripture 
reading was given by William Ambler. 

Professor Francis H. Green, of the West Chester Noimal 
School, then gave an excellent address on ‘‘ The Hour of 
Triumph,’’ dividing it into three parts : The hopes for, the hin- 
drances to, and helps toward this hour. Space will not permit 
an adequate resume of the address, but a few of the grains 
dropped might be recorded. 

‘* When despondent, look up. 
not piety, but simply unfaith.’’ 

‘‘Action is the weapon of success.”’ 

‘* Believe not in ‘ Paradise Lost,’ but in ‘ Paradise Re- 
gained.’ ’’ 


‘* Believe life is worth living and you will help make it a 
fock.”* 


‘* Make a good man of yourself, and be sure of one less 
rascal in the world.”’ 

‘* Bar of saloon leads to bar of Justice. It is rightly 
named ; it is a bar to honor, bar to happiness, bar to home, 
bar to Heaven. Human ruins are the saddest sight the eye 
can witness.”’ 

‘* It is the life rather than lips that speaks ; there should 
be Dead Prayer offices as well as Dead Letter offices. We 
write letters and do not prepay postage; so with prayers. 
We are apt to doubt God's answering prayer unless we get 
‘ Yes’ for an answer, forgetting that ‘No’ is an answer just 
as much.”’ 

‘* The life that shirks, shrivels.’’ 

‘« Time wasted is existence ; time used is life.’’ 

Following this, C. Tyson Kratz spoke of a recent article 
in the Atlantic Monthly, in which the early settlers—the Eng- 
lish Friends and German Mennonites—are held responsible 
for the political evils existing, because of their non-resistance 
principles, which allowed the tide of evil to creepin. Response 
was made to this by Arabella Carter, who felt the non-resist- 
ance principles of early Friends produced a greater monu- 
ment for right in the peaceful establishment of Pennsylvania 
than these same non-resistance principles could have pro- 
duced of wrong or evil. Non-resistance does not mean lack 
of resistance against evil, but only that wrong methods shall 
not be employed. She referred to the recent Friends’ Peace 
Conference as being in itself the greatest peace symbol. 

Mary P. Livesey and Emma B. Conrow spoke briefly. 
Charles Bond followed on the subject of individual faithful- 
ness, saying, ‘‘ We cannot die the death of the righteous if 
we do not live the life of the righteous.’” Mary H. F. Merrilat 
said: ‘‘ It is true we hold these meetings where there seems 
no particular need, and yet let us remember, ‘ Save thou a 
soul and help to save thine own.’ "’ 

Maria Freeman Gray, of California, felt the best work we 
could do was to talk and work against war, for war is the 
handmaiden of intemperance, and selfishness is at the root of 
the traffic. 
about the Brotherhood of Man. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned. 

ARABELLA CARTER, Sec. 


Remember, pessimism is 


PLYMOUTH MEETING, Pa.—The Friends’ Association met 
Sixth-day evening, Twelfth month 20. After the reading of 
the minutes, the regular program was opened with a reading 
by Martha Mammel. Elizabeth D. Corson gave an excellent 
report on Current Topics, mentioning among other things the 
recent Peace Conference in Philadelphia and the encouragirg 
condition of our Society. Smith Buckman read a selection 
entitled ‘‘ The Century Plant.’’ 

In order to become better acquainted with some of the 
beliefs of our Society, a series of papers on the ‘‘ Inner Light’’ 
were arranged. Ella Powell prepared a paper giving the 
views of Robert Barclay on the subject. Hesays: ‘‘ Christ 


By working in this line we will help to bring | 
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is within us—it is a real spiritual feelirg ard wil] ccme to all 
if we only wait.’’ Some took exceptions to this, and said we 
should labor as well as wait. 

William W. Ambler read the views of John J. Cornell, 
who says: ‘‘ If God holds us responsible for right ard wrong 
there must be some way of knowing, and such a knowledge 
may only be had through immediate revelation by Him.”’ 

Emma G. Buckman gave an extract from Samuel M. 
Janney's ‘‘|lmmediate Revelation,’’ in which was given a 
very good comparison between Conscience ard Inner Light. 
The subject was closed by a paper on George Bancroft’s views 
of a Quaker, presented by Helen C. Livezey. A short 
discussion followed, after which an excellent recitation was 
rendered by Harriet W. Sheppard. 

After a moment's silence the Association adjourned to 
meet First month 24, 1902. 


CAROLINE W. BUCKMAN, Sec. 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—The annual meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Frank and 
Emma Ball, Twelfth month 19. President William P. 
Roberts opened the meeting with a Scripture iezdirg. ‘The 
following officers were chosen for the year 1902: President, 
Isaac W. Reeder; vice-president, William L. Strawn ; 
secretary, Gertrude Howard ; corresponding secretary, Annie 
S. Ball; treasurer, Emma Shaw; executive committee, 
William P. Roberts, Anna E. Jordan, and Emma Ball. 

The program of the evening consisted of a continued 
reading from ‘‘ The Life of Samuel J. Levick,’’ by Eleanor 
Foulke ; reading by Carrie Miller, ‘‘The Bells of the Angels "’ ; 
recitation, Anna E. Jordan, ‘‘ The Old-Fashioned Daguerreo- 
type’; another by Hannah Smulling, ‘‘ The Tone of the 
Voice.”’ 

The principles outlined at the Pezce Confererce of 
Friends recently held in Philadelphia, were read by Elmer 
Jordan, and commented on. Emma Shaw gave a reading, 
‘* Too Busy to be Kind.’’ This was followed by a recitation, 
‘*God and His Works,”’ by Isaac W. Reeder. 

A short sketch of the life of Charles C. Burleigh was given 
by Eleanor Foulke. Sentiments were next in order, and ashort 
silence observed. Adjourned to meet First month 16, at the 
home of Jane M. Foulke. A. S. B., Cor. Sec. 


GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA.—The Girard Avenue 
Friends’ Association had a very encouraging first meeting on 
the 21st instant. President Birdsall’s description of the 
English Adult Schools was most interesting and instructive. 
This was followed by a selection frcm ‘‘ Bitter-Sweet,’’ by 
Emily W. Ingram and George Walton, and a talk on Paris, 
by Warren E. Emley. 

At the next meeting, First month 4, literary exercises will 
be followed by a social hour, which it is hoped many will be 
present to enjoy. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


THE regular meeting of the Audubon Society was held on 
Third-day evening, the 17th. The meeting was devoted toa 
study of Audubon’s life and work. 

On Third-day afternoon, the 17th, Ellis Yarnall, of Hav- 
erford College, delivered a very interesting lecture in College 
Hall, on Literary Reminiscences. (An article describing it 
is given elsewhere. ) 

An exhibition of dolls was held in the parlor on Fifth-day 
evening, the 1gth. These dolls, about fifty-eight in all, have 
been dressed by the girls at the College, and are to be pre- 
sented to the children at the College Settlement (Philadel- 
phia) on Christmas Day. 

Owing to ill health, Dr. William I. Hull has been obliged 
to give up part of his work,—the Political Economy and So- 
cial Science classes. This will be otherwise arranged for 
after the holidays. 

The college work closed for the Christmas holidays on 
Sixth-day, the 20th. The students will report for work on 
Second-day, the 6th of First month, 1902. A. M. W. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


WE alluded, in advance of its issue, to Dean Bond's new vol- 
ume of ‘‘ Words by the Way,” her brief addresses and es- 
says, prepared from time to time for the students of Swarth- 
more College. The little book has been out a fortnight or 
more, and should be very welcome at this season. It is not, 
however, a ‘‘ holiday book,’’ but one for all times and occa- 


sions; the teachings presented do not depend upon a partic- 
ular time. 


The book has a fine artotype portrait of Dean Bond as 
its froatispiece, which will give it additional value to many. 
It is for sale by Strawbridge & Clothier, and by Friends’ 
Book Association, Philadelphia. ($0.90.) 


The narrativeand descriptive poem, ‘‘A Buck Hill Idyll,’’ 
by Emma Speakman Webster, is a little work which will ap- 
peal to a considerable circle of readers, we are sure. Its pic- 
ture of mountain scenes and experiences is vivid, and the 
easy flow of the verse lends itself well to the cheerful and 
lively effect which is intended. The illustrations are well 
chosen, and add to the interest of the text. 


(Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia. $0.50.) 


H. Lavinia Baily, of Richmond, Indiana, has made a 
collection of her poetry, with the simple title, ‘‘ Verses,’’ 
which has been issued in a neat volume by the American 
Friend Publishing Co., 718 Arch street, Philadelphia, and is 
for sale by the author. (0.75, post free.) 

There are 124 pages inthe volume. The poems are fifty- 
one in number, their themes generally religious and ethical, 
the subject of Peace occupying particularly the author's best 
powers. The book would be acceptable to many Friends and 
others like-minded. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


Tue article in the Atlantic Monthly some time ago, signed 
‘‘A Pennsylvanian,’’ in which it was explained that Pennsy]l- 
vania was much less good than Massachusetts on account of 
ics having been founded by Friends, has not yet ceased to elicit 
expressions of disgust. One of the latest of these is an article 
by Judge Samuel W. Pennypacker, of this city, published 
aout a fortnight ago inthe Philadelphia Press. In this, the 
writer not only ‘‘speaks up’’ for Pennsylvania, but gives the 
‘*Yankees’’ a number of things to think over as to their 
shortcomings. 

The author of the Af/antic article is said to be a young 
gentleman engaged on the magazine, heretofore not known 
to fame. , 


A peculiarly distressing event was that at Bryn Mawr 
College on Sixth-day morning of last week, the fatal burning 
of one of the students, Lillian Vickers, whose home was at 
Los Angeles, Cal. She had been a student at Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, and also—for three years—at 
G2orge School, and had been three years at Bryn Mawr. Her 
father, John M. Vickers, was for several years resident at 
Tombstone, Arizona, but recently removed to Los Angeles. 
Her sister Dora was a student with her. at George School. 
Her auot, S. L. Oderholtzer, of this city, active in connection 
with work of the W. C. T. U., is well known to many of our 
readers. 


Samuel S. Thompson, of Philadelphia (of the firm of 
Mitchell, Fletcher & Co.), whose summer homeis at Hatboro’, 
has been elected president of the National Bank at Hatboro’, 
in succession to the late Dr. 1. N. Evans. Dr. Evans had 
been president since the bank's organization. 


TEN minutes of labor by one man is all that is now re- 


quired to produce a bushel of wheat. 


In 1830 it required 
three hours and three minutes. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
EDWIN MARKHAM’S POEM. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I write a line to say how much I enjoved the poem, ‘‘ The 
Love of Comrades,’’ by Edwin Markham, in last week’s issue 
(Twelfth month 14) of the paper. I think it would be good 
to read in First-day Schools, Young Friends’ Associations, 
and all such gatherings. It breathes a beautiful spirit. Until 
the time comes when real brotherhood exists the world over, 


efforts to establish peace will always be liable to disappoint- 
ment. wand 


Twelfth month 18. 


THE NOTTINGHAM BI-CENTENNIAL. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


In the INTELLIGENCER of late dates there were expressed 
doubts whether or not a history of the ‘‘ Bi-Centennial’’ held 
at ‘‘ Brick Meeting-House,’’ Maryland, in Ninth month last, 
could be published, on account of lack of subscribers at one 
dollareach. Many of us have paid one dollar, and would 
like very much to have the full account, whether in substantial 
binding or a less costly form, if the required number for the 
thought-of binding cannot be provided. It is the contents, 
rather than the covering that we want. 

It was an eventful occasion, and a history of it would be 
a lasting memento for many who value such accounts. More 
than one of the articles read is worth, singly, the price of the 
whole—notably the life of William Penn, in rhyme, by a 
gifted author, as well as others, will reimburse ‘any one for 
the outlay. 

Let us have it in some form, and at an early day as 
convenient. TRUMAN COATES. 

Oxford, Pa., Twelfth month 21. 


From Friends’ seudttebinians Sixth month 15, 1889. 
A WOMAN’S ASPIRATIONS. 


[The republication of this fine Poem, by Bessie P. Miller, 
(afterward Thom), of Sandy Spring, Md,, whose lamented 
death has recently been noticed in the INTELLIGENCER, is 
asked for;—Ebs. ] 


O Gop! this fleeting life I have from Thee ! 
Within me hast Thou breathed a spark divine! 

I hold that life a sacred trust to be, 
And all I am and can be wholly Thine. 

An utter longing fills my soul, that I 

Be proved not quite unworthy ere I die,— 

Ere I be called to render up my soul, 

Again made perfect in Thy perfect whole. 


What can I be to show my gratitude ? 
Sincere at least down to the very core, 
Gracious and quiet ever in my mood, 
With kindness speaking, —feeling it much more; 
A woman truly worthy to be loved, 
A woman by no sickly motive moved, 
But guided by a brave integrity 
At whose approach all evil thoughts must flee. 


No words or acts of love shall be too small 
For hands and heart with power like mine to do, 
No task imposed by love shall e’er appall, 
But cheerfully I will the end pursue, 
Knowing that help will come, tho’ I am weak. 
To do my duty—thatis what I seek, 
I care not whether it be great or small— 
Small things done well, are greatest after all. 


Love, not ambition, be my guide through life, 
Not selfish love that only seeks to find 
A place of shelter, in a world of strife : 
But self-forgetful love for all mankind. 
To counsel strong, yet stronger stil] to aid ; 
A woman fit to live ; a lifetime made— 
By thought and deed, thro’ guidance of the soul, — 
Though not a perfect, yet a noble whole. 
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I feel within, unconquered, unsubdued, 
The strivings of a vast and mighty force, 

A voice speaks clear, ‘‘ Go forth and fight for good 
Go bravely forth and run a manly course.”’ 

I will obey. I consecrate my life 

To Thee, O God! I'll enter in the strife 

’‘Gainst ignorance and crime, and do my part, 

Albeit with bleeding wounds and broken heart. 


True courage shall my every act reveal— 
A courage to command or to obey, 

A courage which shall make those near me feel 
That here is one to trust on darkest day. 

A courage always to stand up for right, 

To help the weak and guiltless in the fight, 

A courage that is tempered and refined 

By gentleness and modesty combined. 


No human brother, fallen howe’er low 
Shall ever look to me in vain for aid 
Within the power of man, but he shall go, 
Revived and cheered, his pathway clearer made. 
Whene’er I may, I will a hand extend 
Of friendship true. Each word I speak shall tend 
To rouse, encourage, strengthen, and inspire, 
And make my hearers seek for something higher. 


Whate'er I do, I'll do with all my might, 
And ali to God’s great glory, and because 
I love Him and my fellow-man aright. 
I'll know no futile dream, no idle pause, 
But ever will I labor day and year ; 
Though vexed by many a doubt and many a fear 
I'll work on bravely to the very end, 
The humble child of God, the whole world’s friend. 
B. P. M. 


THE DAWN OF PEACE. 


Put off, put off your mail, O kings, 
And beat your brands to dust ! 

Your hands must learn a surer grasp, 
Your hearts a better trust. 


Oh, bend aback the lance’s point, 
And break the helmet bar ; 

A noise is in the morning wind, 
But not the note of war. 


Upon the grassy mountain paths 
The glittering hosts increase— 

They come! They come! How fair their feet ! 
They come who publish peace ! 


And victory, fair victory, 
Our enemies are ours ! 

For ail the clouds are clasped in light, 
And all the earth with flowers. 


Aye, still depressed and dim with dew ! 
But wait a little while, 

And with the radiant deathless rose 
The wilderness shall smile. 


And every tender, living thing 
Shall feed by streams of rest ; 
No lamb shall from the flock be lost, 
Nor nursling from the nest. 
—John Ruskin. 


Way should not all writers make a sharp distinction 
between ‘‘noone’’and‘‘none’’? Let ‘‘ noone’’ represent 
the singular, and ‘‘none’’ the plural. Let us say ‘‘ no one 
is’’ and ‘‘ none are.’’—[ Christian Register. ] 


THE total catch of whales this year is stated to be only 
twenty-eight, and the industry seems to have almost reached 
the limit of nothingness. Half a century ago the American 
whaling fleet consisted of over 700 vessels. The catch of 
1846 was valued at $21,000,000. 
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The First Person Photographed. 
THE first person who ever sat for a photograph (that is, for a 
light picture,—the word includes all, from daguerreotype to 
flash-light or star-light) died a few days ago at Hastings-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. This was Miss Dorothy Catherine Draper, 


sister of the great scientist, Dr. John William Draper, who in 
1839 took the first photograph from life after Daguerre’s in- 
vention by a new process which he had discovered. 

Miss Draper had to sit six minutes for it, and the swiftness 
of the production aroused great admiration. She was ‘‘ Dolly 
Draper *’ in society then, and a comely young woman, al- 
though the style of hairdressing and the scoop bonnet with its 
ruching and roses went far to disguise the fact, while the 
length of the sitting gave a stern fixity to the countenance. 
The picture is in possession of the heirs of Lord Herschel. 
Miss Draper was 95 years old. 


Olives in California. 
CALIFORNIA olive growers are preparing to harvest their 
crop. In every orchard in the State the trees are loaded with 
the fruit, and the acreage devoted to the cultivation of olives 
is much larger this year than ever before. In recent years 


the yearly crop of olives seldom ran over 2,000 barrels, or, 
taking seven barrels tothe ton, about 286 tons. The growers 
who sell their olives as they come from the trees have formerly 
received $60 a ton for their product, or about three cents a 
pound. It costs one cent a pound to pick the fruit, thus al- 
lowing the growers $40 a ton for their olives. 

This year the total crop of the State will reach 800 tons, 
or 5,600 barrels, an increase of 3,600 barrels over last year. 
The price this year has dropped 33% percent. Olives now 
bring only $40 a ton as they come from the tree, half of which 
goes to the pickers, thus allowing the growers only $20 a ton. 
— (Scientific American. } 


A GERMAN military critic has been adding up the grand 
total of the continental armies, and, after noting that we can 
form only a vague idea of what is meant by tens of millions, 
he tries to bring home to his readers in another way the 
colossal growth of modern armaments. If, he says, we could 
have all the armies of the continent on a war footing and 
drawn up in one long procession, with their guns and 
ammunition and baggage wagons, ‘he column would be rather 
more than 24,000 miles long, and, marching day and night, it 
would take nearly a year to pass a given point.— [London 
Chronicle. } 


How little the population of France moves about is shown 
by the lastcensus. Out of 38,000,000 inhabitants 21,000,000 
live in the town or village in which they were born, and 30,- 
500,000 have not moved out of their native departments. 
Only 1,500,000 have emigrated to France from colonies or 
foreign countries. 


A LARGE aerolite has fallen on the village of Wysienki, 
near Kieff, Russia. Fourteen houses were burned, and a boy 
three years old was killed. The noise caused by the fall of 
the aerolite was heard fifteen miles off. 


Now that the President of the United States and the King 
of England have declared themselves in favor of the long- 
tailed horses, we hope to see the fashion for docking die out. — 
[New York Herald.] 


OnE of the American innovations in the city of Ponce, 
Porto Rico, is a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, which prosecutes all violators of the law. 


THE ocean used to be considered about as deep at its deep- 
est as the highest mountains are high. It has now been 
proved to be half as deep again—that is, 46,236 feet. 


GrounpD was broken for the St. Louis World's Fair, 
Twelfth month 20, on the site of the Education Building, with 
appropriate ceremonies. On account of the extreme cold, 
the projected parade was dispensed with, but other exercises 
were held in a public hall. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE negotiations for the purchase of the Danish West Indies, 
including the islands of St. John, St. Thomas, and St. Croix, 
by this country, proceed slowly. A price not exceeding 
$4,000,000 has been agreed on, but the inhabitants are un- 
derstood to oppose annexation to the United States, and 
demand the right to vote on it. Thosein this country who 
are urging the purchase hold that the people should be bought 
with the land, and that their ‘‘voting’’ is needless. The 
Danish Government now has a ‘‘Liberal’’ ministry, and 
is likely to proceed slowly, in the face of the popular oppo- 
sition. 


THE resignation of Postmaster-General Smith has been 
followed by that of Lyman D. Gage, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. President Roosevelt offered this to Governor W. Mur- 
ray Crane, of Massachusetts, but it has been declined by him. 
A Washington dispatch asserts that Governor Shaw, of Iowa, 
is the next choice for the position. 


THE condition of affairs between the Argentine Republic 
and Chile is very critical, and it seems doubtful whether war 
will beavoided. The Argentine minister has been withdrawn 
from Chile. Both nations have been preparing for war, and 
‘‘reserves’’ have been ‘‘called out.’’ At Buenos Ayres 
there have been noisy ‘‘ denunciations,’’ and street parades, 
such as commonly occur when the war spirit is desired to be 
inflamed. 


THE war in South Africa, dispatches from London have 
been saying, was ‘‘nearing its end,’’ again. This, however, 
seems for the present to be unfounded, as the latest reports 
from General Kitchener, the British commander, show that 
there have been several severe engagements, the Boers 
attacking the British at different points. DeWet is reported 
in command. 

Reports from the Philippine Islands have been also to the 
general effect that the Filipinos have renewed hostiltiies at 
different points. 


THE claims of the German citizens in Venezuela, which 
the German government is pressing upon that country, seems 
likely to cause serious friction. A considerable fleet of 
warships has been assembled for a ‘‘ demonstration ’’ 


against Venezuela, and in case this does not induce prempt 
settlement of the claims, the Germans will seize the custcm- 
house at Caracas, and collect duties to the amount of the 
bills. A revolution under General Mendoza is now reported, 
and Germany will probably suspend action until a stable and 
responsible government is assured. 


THE experiments of the Italian inventor, Marconi, in sig- 
nalling without wires between Newfoundland and England, 
have aroused the apprehensions of the Anglo-American Cable 
Company, whose cable monopoly is threatened, and they have 
insisted that Marconi cease his experiments in the Province. 
If some compromise is not effected in the case, Marconi will 
probably transfer his apparatus to Nova Scotia, and continue 
his work there. The inventor claims to have received mes- 
sages from Cornwall, England, a distance of about two thou- 
sand miles. 


~ 


CONSIDERABLE comment has been aroused by a published 
statement of the physicians who attended President McKin- 
ley. They are unwilling to send bills for their services to 
Mrs. McKinley, on the ground that the sum to which they 
think they are entitled is too large for her resources ; they de- 
sire that Congress shall assume the charges, but do not wish 
to present bills for definite amounts, because of possible un- 
favorable comment. It is considered unlikely that Congress 
will make an appropriation without knowing how large the 
physicians’ bills are. 


WHAT may be an extremely important event in the indus- 
trial world was the conference between representatives of 
‘*Labor’’ and ‘‘ Capital ’’ in New York city on the 16th and 
17th instant. Senator Mark A. Hanna was elected chair- 
man of a permanent committee of thirty-six, including, 
among others, John Mitchell, Samuel Gompers, Charles M. 
Schwab, ex-President Cleveland, Archbishop Ireland, Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard, and Cornelius N. Bliss, 
which is to be a perpetual agent in preventing or adjusting 
differences between employers and workmen. Arbitration is 
not to be compulsory, nor is the decision of the committee to 
be final, unless both appealing parties so agree. While the 
meeting of thé Conference attracted some attention, it is im- 
possible to say whether its future operations will have real 
importance. 








How Birps Dress Wounps.—Many 
birds, particularly those that are prey for 
sportsmen, possess the faculty of skillfully 
dressing wounds. Some will even set 
bones, taking their own feathers to form 
the proper bandages. A French naturalist 
writes that on a number of occasions he 
has killed woodcocks that were, when 
shot, convalescing from wounds previously 
received. 

In every instance he found the old 
injury neatly dressed with down plucked 
from the stem feathers and skillfully 
arranged over the wound, evidently by the 
long beak of thebird. Insome instances 
a solid plaster was thus formed, and in 
others bandages had been applied to 
wounds or broken limbs. 

One day he killed a bird that evidently 
had been severely wounded at some recent 
period. The wound was covered and 
protected by a sort of net-work of feathers, 
which had been plucked by the bird from 
its own body and so arranged as to forma 
plaster, completely covering and protect- 
ing the wounded surface. The feathers 
were fairly netted together, passing 
alternately under and above each other 
and forming a textile fabric of great 
protective power. —[Youth’s Chronicle. } 


In every re- 


ceipt that calls for bak- 
ing powder use“ Royal.” 
It will make the food 
of finer flavor, more di- 


gestible and wholesome 
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NEWS NOTES, 


A DISPATCH from New York states that large investments of 


British capital, amounting to $6,000,000, have been made in 
the oil-fields of Texas. The oil isto be shipped directly to 
Europe. é' 


THE 18th instant was reported to be the coldest day in 
northern Florida for twenty years. A minimum of twenty 
degrees above zero was reached. No serious damage was 
done the orange crop, as the sap had been driven from the 
trees by previous cold weather. 


THE London Dat/y Mail asserts in a recent article that 
the completion of a new railroad across Mexico by English 
capitalists will render the Nicaragua Canal practically useless 
for commerce, as the rates on freight can be made much 
lower ; the railroad will be ready long before the canal can be 





| built, and the time required for the transit of goods from 
northern ports will be less. 


S1x persons were killed and ten injured on the 23d inst., 
by the wrecking of a car of the Lehigh Valley Traction 
Company, which ran away while descending the Lehigh 
Mountain, six miles from Allentown, Pa. 


A cass of divinity students at the University of 
Chicago is to journey to Palestine this winter to study 
the historical geography of the country on the spot. The 

{| party will be in charge of Professor Sailer Mathews, and will 
sail from New York this month. 


A PUBLIC sale of the site of the old United States Mint 
Building, Chestnut and Juniper streets, Philadelphia, failed to 
dispose of the property, as no proposal of less than $2,000,000 
was to beconsidered, and the highest bid was only $1,500,000. 
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PEIRCE SCHOOL COMMENCEMENT. 


~THE thirty-sixth graduating class of the Peirce 

School of Philadelphia received diplomas at the 
Academy of Music on the evening of the 20th 
instant. Addresses were made by Henry 
Watterson, of Louisville, Kentucky, and by 
Postmaster-General Charles Emory Smith. 
Many prominent citizens were seated on the 
platform, and the house was crowded with an 
interested audience. 

The graduates of the business course, class 
of 1901, who were presented with diplomas, 
numbered 97, and those in the shorthand course 
receiving diplomas numbered 84 

The Peirce School was established by the 
late Thomas May Peirce, and has long enjoyed 
a high repute, and remarkable success. 


IMPROVED SERVICE TO SUMMER- 
VILLE AND CHARLESTON. 


Commencing December Ist, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and Southern Railway inaugurated a 
daily Pullman drawing-room sleeping-car line 
between New York, Philadelphia, and Charles- 
ton, S. C., upon the following schedule : Leave 
Philadelphia 6.05 p. m., arrive Summerville 
2.57 p. m., arrive Charleston 3.35 p m. 

This train will also carry day coaches between 
New York, Philadelphia and Charleston, and 
dining-cars. Very low rate excursion tickets 
now on sale to Charleston, account of the South 
Carolina Inter State and West Indian Ex- 
position. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, will take pleasure in furnishing 
all information. 


| 








NOTICES. 

*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's 
Committee to visit smaller meetings has made 
the following appointments : 

FIRsT MONTH, 1902: 
5. West Philadelphia, 11.00 a, m. 
19. Green Street, 10.30 a. m. 
26. Fair Hill, 3 30 p. m 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


A STORY OF STANTON. 


Tue school children of Steubenville, 
Ohio, contributed the money for a 
memorial tablet to be placed on the house 
where the great war secretary was born. 
One of the Steubenville people who knew 
him in his early manhood tells of an 
incident that occurred while he was 
practicing law in Pittsburg. His mother 


lived in Steubenville. Stanton was 
accustomed to return home frequently by 
boat on the Ohio. One evening, when 
he came on board he saw a poor Irishman 
lying on the forward deck. He investi- 
gated, and learned that the poor fellow 
had fallen through a hatchway and broken 
his leg. Thefracture remained unset and 
uncared for. The young lawyer went to 
the captain and asked what the neglect 
meant. The captain replied that the 
Irishman lived in Pittsburg, and could be 
attended to when he got home. Making 
no comment on the inhumanity, Stanton 
went to the boat carpenter’s chest and 
borroweda saw and axe. Hetook a stick 
of wood, cut such a length as he wanted, 
when he whittled out a set of splints. 
Then he went to his state-room, took a 
sheet from the bed and tore it into 
bandages. Heordered three or four of the 
crewtoassist. The fracture was reduced, 
the splints and bandages were applied. 
Stanton went te the cook-room and 
ordered prepared a jug of vinegar and 
water with which to steep the swollen 
parts. During the ninety miles of the 
trip from Steubenville he sat by theinjured 
man applying the bath. When the boat 
reached Pittsburg he hired a hack and 
took his patient to his home.—[Boston 
Transcript. | 
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wrote 
The 


wise woman who 


Who 


MACBETH? 


got into some lamp 


trouble or other. 


My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
ell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


RESUMPTION OF SUNSET LIMITED 
SERVICE BETWEEN NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA, AND SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, SEASON 1goI-1902. 

Commencing November 30th and each Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Saturday thereafter, the 
Washington and South western Limited operated 
daily between New York, Philadelphia, and 
New Orleans via the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Southern Railway, leaving Philadelphia, Broad 
Street Station, 6.55 p. m., composed of dining, 
pullman, drawing room, sleeping, observation, 


| and library cars, in addition will carry a special 


Sunset Limited annex pullman drawing-room 
compartment sleeping car to connect with the 


| Sunset Limited operated between New Orleans 


and San Francisco. 

The celebrated trans-continental service 
afforded by these luxurious trains makes a trip 
to the Pacific Coast most delightful. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 


; Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St, Philadel- 


phia, will be pleased to furnish all information. 


WASHINGTON AND PINEHURST, N. C., 
SERVICE. 


The Southern Railway is now operating a 
Pullman drawing-room sleeping-car between 
Washington and Pinehurst, N. C., on train No. 
37, Washington and Southwestern Limited. 
This sleeping-car leaves Washington on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 10.45 p. m., 
and arrives Pinehurst at 10.50 the next morning. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, will furnish all information. 
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A Boston Story.—One day last week 
a street car was stopped in front of an 
apartment hotel not a hundred miles from 
the Cambridge end of Harvard bridge. 
A young woman of evident prosperity and 
haughty mien got on the car, which was 
full. A Harvard student gave her his 
seat, which she accepted as rightfully 
belonging to herself. Presentiy he began 
feeling in his various pockets, and then 
said to the young woman: ‘‘I beg your 
pardon, but I think you are sitting on my 
gloves.’’ She gave him a stony gaze, but 
made no effort to find them. He then 
said : ‘‘Will you be kind enough to look ?’’ 
She cast her eyes casually on either side 
and said: ‘‘They are not here.’’ At 
Gloucester street the young man left the 
car, speaking to the conductor, evidently 
asking him to keep his gloves for him. 
When the woman left the car there lay a 
new pair of dogskin gloves on the seat. 
An elderly gentleman said to her in tones 
that should have made her hide her face 
in shame: ‘‘If you had been as polite as 
the young man who gave you his seat, he 
would not now be walking barehanded this 
cold morning.’’ A charming woman 
visiting Boston oncesaid : ‘‘I think Boston 
people are the rudest people in the world.’’ 
She was a woman of large experience. A 
Boston-born woman, reared in a stately 
house on Louisburg square, at once 
laughingly responded: ‘‘Oh, yes; it is 
true that Bostonians have long since risen 
superior to mere good manners,’’— 
{Boston Transcript. ] 


HAVE we ever seriously reflected that it 
is the littles that contribute so materially 
to our solid happiness? One of the great 
secrets of life is to avoid the embarrass- 
ments of riches. The most of us, indeed, 
are not troubled with their possession, 
but it is the same as though we were, for 
we vainly imagine that riches must bring 
happiness, and forget the penalty. A 
sunny cottage, barely furnished, and 
totally wanting the luxuries of a palace, is 
likely to be a thousandfold freer of care 
than the latter. —[Selected. ] 


In a school for colored children there 
was a little boy who would persist in say- 
ing ‘‘ have went,’’ says a contributor to 
the Christian Endeavor World. The 
teacher kept him in one night, and said, 
‘* Now while I am out of the room, you 
may write ‘have gone’ fifty times.’’ 
When the teacher came back, he looked 
at the boy’s paper, and there was ‘‘ have 
gone”’ fiftytimes. Onthe other side was 
written, ‘‘I have went home.”’ 


A Lapy was looking for her husband, 
and inquired anxiously of a housemaid : 
‘‘Do you happen to know anything of 
your master’s whereabouts ?’’ ‘‘I’m not 
sure, mum,”’ replied the careful domestic ; 
‘*but I think they’re in the wash.’’— 
[ Pathfinder. } 


A MAN went into a St. Louis restaurant 
and shouted, ‘‘ Where's the head waiter?’ 
That dignitary came forward. ‘ Say,’ 
bawled the man, ‘‘do you serve lobsters 
here?’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the waiter, ur- 
banely, ‘‘ what will you have ?”’ 


en 





“Oysters without 


Kennedys 


Oysterettes 





are as empty of satisfaction as 
the shell without the oyster.” 
Kennedys Oysterettes 
the oyster cracker with a taste to it. 


Sold in In-er-seal Packages. Price, 5 cents. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY VIA RICHMOND. 
Effective November 24, the Southern Railway 
has begun to operate through train service from 
Washington via Richmond, Virginia, to Florida 
1/ and points South. 
2 Your The new train will be known as No. 29, and 


will leave Washington at 10.50 a. m., over the 
= UE Washington Southern Railway and arrive 
Jacksonville, Florida, at 9.15 a.m. This train 


carries first-class coaches and Pullman drawing- 
THE room sleeper between Washington and Jackson- 


ROCHESTER | Ville, also has dining-car service. The above 





| train is in addition to the full completement of 
RADIA! OR | train service of Southern Railway via Lynchburg 
will do it. ; and Danville. 
Cost $2.00 and up. Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 


Money refunded if not | “RCNt, Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, 


satisfactory, Write for | Philadelphia, will furnish all information. 
booklet on economy in 7 


heating homes, * oi 
Rochester Radiator Co. | 
19 Furnace Street F. GUTEKUNST, 


FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Rochester, N. ¥. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- One ee ee ne ee 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 
tisements in it. This is of value to 


rs Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
us and to the advertisers. 





THE QUAKER: 


A Study in Costume + + By Ametta Mott GumMMERE 










Aq inquiry into the Clothes-Philosophy of this unique sect, ualizing both che p 
of che Quaker as he sees himself and the Quaker as others see him, m a pain 
deavor to portray the Quaker as he really was. © The world, che flesh, and even 









(t must be admitted) the devil. figure as ongins for che Quakers idiosyncrasies of garb 
Quaker and worldly fashions have beeo studied on parallel lines 

& varied array of onginal sources in lirerarure, of carly records and other documents 
aot canly accesmble, and of quamt garments and trappings handed down from old Quaker 
families, has been laid under contribution im the preparanon of thu volume The liberal 
ase of illustrations of the latter, makes the work @ verntable museum of picturesque Quaker 


antiquities, yer every picture casts needed light on the argument 


(2mo. printed on deckel-edged paper. bound in halt ooze-calf. with 
@ cover design im Quaker tints by Miss Amy Otis. $3.00 net 


For Sale by all Booksellers, 70007 2 gra th ike Posner. 


9 upon receipt of the price by che Publishers 


FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 


- 19 North Seventh Srreet, Philadelphia 








FRIENDS’ 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL $2,000, a 


ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR 
CORPORATIONS 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS $5,000,000 

ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT 
GAGES. 

DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGA* 
IZATION. 

REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTAT%. 


SAFEs TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphiz 


409 Chestnut Street. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrater 
Committee, 


Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, 


Receiver, Agent, Etc. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; 
ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance Departm 
are FOULKE; Assistant Trust O 

ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL 


di T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 
(Southeast Corner) 


_— Gates, Mortgages. etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305.307 WALNUT ST., PHILD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Traveicrs. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


Interest allowed on 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embalimer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


TR e 


Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and A 


OSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, 


wat 5 ROB. 
BAR ON TOWNSEND; Assistant 7.” AVID 


; Seeretary,C, WALTER 





ADVICE FROM HEADQUARTERS. —Some 
time ago a man presented himself before 
the Liverpool magistrates with the follow- 
ing tale, says the London 7id-Bits : 

‘*Me name is Patrick O’Connor an’ I 
lives at street, an’ I kapes hens in 
my cellar, but the water pipes is burst, 
‘an my hens all drowned.”’ 

‘* Well, my good man, we can do noth- 
ing for you ; you had better apply to the 
water company,’’ was all the reply he got. 

A few days later the same man ap- 
peared, with precisely the same tale. 

‘You were here a few days ago, and 
we advised you to goto the water com- 
pany. Did you doso?"’ 

‘*I did, yer Honors."’ 

‘‘And what did they say to you ?’’ 

‘« They told me to kape ducks.”’ 


THE Russians—even the poorest peas- 
antry—are noted for their kindness to 
dumb animals, and particularly for their 
kindness to theirhorses. No blinders are 
used in Russia; no high-check reins ; no 
mutilation of horses for life by docking. — 
[Our Dumb Animals. ] 





We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1902. 


given, and aiso read the notes below. 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1902. 


Read the figures 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
named below, for the amount stated ‘‘for both.’ 


WEEKLIES. 

Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), . $2.90 
The Nation, ($3), . 4.80 
Literary Digest, ($3), (new. sub- 

scribers only), : 
Independent, (g2),_ . 
Christian Register, ($2), . 
Scientific American, ($3), 
Harper's Bazar, ($4), _ .- 
Journal of Education, Ge. 50). 
The Living Age, ($6), 


MONTHLIES. 
British Friend, (6s.6d. & postage), $3.75 
Meehans’ Monthly (Floral, Hor- 
ticultural), ($2), 3.85 


MONTHLIES ( Continued). 
Periodicals. Price for both. 


Scribner's Magazine, ($3), 
The Century Magazine, ($4), 
Harper's Magazine, ($4), 
Atlantic Monthly, ($4), 
The Forum, ($3), 
North American Review, ($5), 
St. Nicholas, ($3), - 
Lippincott’s Magazine, ($2. 50), 
The Chautauquan, ($2), . . 
Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50), 
American Monthly Review of Re- 
views, ($2,50), 
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4.25 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, 


and we will give prices. 


Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net TICS 


ordered through us), by subtracting $2.00 from the rate gi 


* price for both.’’ 
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INTELLIGENCER. 


Holiday, Slippers. 


~ This great | holiday stock includes 
some pretty and attractive novelities 
—slippers made of monkey skin, liz- 
ard and other scarce leathers, which 
are obtainable in small lots only ; but 
most of the stock is made up of the 
standard sorts, largely in plain effects 
—shaped for comfort, made for hard 
wear, and priced to please customers 
who want the best at the lowest 
possible cost. 

We quote a few items which are 
sure to be of general interest : 
MEN’S ROMEO SLIPPERS—of tanand 


black vici kid ; turned soles ; lined with 

good drilling ; soft and com- 

fortable he kee $1.75 
MEN'S OPERA SLIPPERS—in black, 

wine- and chocolate-colored vici kid - 


lined with kid ; peenaeser $2. 00 


cellent service .. 


MEN'S NULLIFIERS—of tan vici kid ; 
lined all the way through ; comfortable 


toe-shapes. This is one of $2 50 


our most attractive slippers . 
MEN’S OPERA SLIPPERS—in black 
and chocolate-colored seal ; lined with 


chamois = _ eongenaads $3.00 


style 
MEN'S OPERA SLIPPERS—of alligator, 


lizard or monkey skin, soft chamois 
skin lining ; a limited number of these 


high-grade novelities, ay $3. 50 


moderately priced at . 
MEN’S ROMEO SLIPPERS—of Russia 


calf; re and $4. 00 


horsehide soles 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’ S COLON- 
IAL SLIPPERS—of patent leather, 
with small buckles ; the latest thing in 
slippers for the little folk; sizes 


Se em e: 75: size II $2 00 


to 2 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Young Friends’ Review 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, EpitTor 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Businass Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 
With asueee INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value te 
us and to the advertisers. 
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